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| SCHOOL DESKS 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


OUR ECONOMY NOISELESS DESK 
made in singles only 


OUR GUARANTEE 


First, that the castings in a No. 1 single desk 
have an average weight of 33 pounds, and all 
other sizes in proportion. That they are finished 
with baked-on Japan, and guaranteed for 15 
years against breakage on account of flaws in 
manufacture. 

‘Second, that the woods are made of a clear 
stock of seasoned and thoroughly dry kilned wood, 
and finished with a good rubbed down coat of 
varnish. 

Third, that the irons and woods are shipped 
together from the same factory, and the irons are 
carefully crated, and the woods are bundled in 
such a manner as to insure against the least 
damage in shipment. 


‘ourth, that the fastening oft he woodto the | 


iron consists of heavy lugs of iron, firmly anchored 
in dove tailed slots, reinforced by screws. 

Fifth, that if any breakage should occur in 
shipping that the consignee will get signed state- 
ment from the railroad agent showing breakage, 
upon receipt of which we will immediately make 
good the parts so broken. 


ALL GOODS F, O. B. CHICAGO 


Our celebrated PRINCETON desk is made in 
all sizes and styles. 


Get our prices before you order. 


LAKE SHORE FURNITURE 


COMPANY 
188 Madison St, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Christmas 


That Your Paston 
or Chaplain would 
Appreciate Better 
than Any Other. 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


COPYRIGHT STYLE 30 


THE FAMOUS “BLUE FLAG” CASSOCK 


is a work of art without an equal for material, fit or workmanship. 
A garment which has been a growing favorite for over forty 
years would make your Pastor or Chaplain happy on Christmas 
day. We have many _— spe which the following are a few: 

No, 16 d’ete .. Net, 6.20 

No, 23 Serg 22:00 + 80 


Ne 32 J 
No. 35 Crepe cloth . 35.00 31.50 
10 percent discount on prices in first column if paid in 30 days, 
which reduces them as shown in second column marked “‘net.”’ . 
For measures: Send for our easy rules, or send an old Cassock 
that fits well. we have your pastor or measure. 
early and get our best service. 


ZIMMERMANN BROS, 


484 East Water Street 


Milwaukee. Wisconsin 


(See Page 228) 
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[NTEN DED to help the busy teacher and to 


aid the children in putting their thoughts 
into writing. It contains enough material 


9 
| Arnold Ss with | to admit of selection in different schools, 
ia e i affords ample material for the required 
Pencil and Pen written work preceding the fourth grade, 


~ } 


and may be used in connection with any other 
language book that is desired. The lessons 
combine work in writing, drawing and story~ 
telling. Simple poems are given, to be learned 


by heart, and copies of famous susie are 
presented as a basis for stories in the child’s own language. 


A Primary Language Book for Third Grade Work 


By Frances Gulick Jewett 


Gulick’ ERE, tucked away in the lines of an inter- 


esting story, the young reader finds out 
H 4 iene Series how to care for the eyes, ears and teeth, how 
Ys to get impure air out of a room and pure air in, 

why he should go to bed early and regularly; 

and how to perform these duties intelligently. 


By Frances Gulick Jewett 
Civic hygiene is here taught in a most alluring way. Boys and girls learn that there ate some 
small responsibilities that they may shoulder at once, and thus protect themselves and others from 


the dangers of impure milk, tuberculosis, unclean streets, overcrowded houses, accumulated garbage 
and rubbish, and many other evils of town and city life. 


Boston Atlanta 


San Francisco New York Ginn & Company, Publishers oa mee serge 
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New Rapid Shorthand 


We have teachers in a large number of schools preparing themselves to teach New Rapid so that 
they may adopt the system as quickly as possible. We are training these teachers by correspon- 
dence. We can place a competent teacher in any school that desires to make a test of the system. 
We make no claims for New Rapid that cannot be more than substanciated by a practical demonstration. 


New Rapid is the System of Shorthand You Should Investigate 


because it has distinctive merits that are indisputable, and that can be ascertained by anyone who will 
take the trouble to spend a few hours in reading the book. 


New Rapid is a system of twenty-one lessons, sixteen principles and mo exceptions to 
principles and very few word signs. 


New Rapid is finding many converts. Are you an investigating teacher?) Do you want to give your 
students a system that is easy to learn, that will ‘deliver the goods,’’ and that you can teach suc- 
cessfully ? That is New Rapid Shorthand. 


Send for Information 


SADLER-ROWE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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INCULCATE IDEA OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


As nearly as possible, train pupils in individual responsi- 
bility. Do not allow them to lay the blame of their own 
misconduct on other children. Kindly, but firmly, show 
them that the choice always remains with them to choose 
their own line of conduct, and that it leads to its own 
legitimate result. It is well to let them see this in its 
practical workings. In every class there will always be 
a few, who, although hearing the instructions as to the 
lessons to be learned, waste time in idleness, waiting for 
the prodding that so often comes from the patient or 
impatient teacher. If they are spoken to often enough 
the lesson is done; but the learning of it has not helped 
the child along the path of character-making, since it has 
been done under the stress of the teacher’s eyes and 
words. It is sometimes a good plan to let a child take 
its own way for once, and then visit him with some pen- 
alty, that will teach him that what seems the path of 
least resistance, may end in a quagmire of discomfort 
and regret, with the added consciousness that it was his 
own choice. 

Past history and the events of the day are full of proofs 
that our moral, mental, physical, and material belongings 
are largely the accumulation of our own acts, and we 
should try to impress upon children, early and late, that 
the way to avoid the mistakes of others is to lay in youth 
the sure and safe foundation cf good habits. Read and 
tell children stories that will give an opportunity to get 
at their ideas by asking, “What would you do in such a 
case?” and thus train them in thoughtfulnes: and dis- 
crimination. Children need this training in thinking and 
deciding for themselves, that they may fully realize that 
they are accountable and responsible for their own acts. 


THE QUESTION OF ACCURACY. 


Accuracy in class work is something that should be 
constantly striven for, and yet it should not be allowed 
to overshadow other and larger considerations in teach- 
ing. Children are not accurate and cannot be till imma- 
turity becomes maturity. The child cannot be so well 
trained that errofs in combinations do not occur. His 
power in concentration is too weak to force continuous 
attention to each combination, so he eases up occasionally 
by guessing results, and of course often guesses wrong. 

When the child becomes tired or hungry it is nearly 
impossible for him to be accurate; a lesson carried beyond 
its proper limits, or taken up immediately after arduous 
‘brain work will bring a large harvest of errors. Teachers 
-need:to study the question of fatigue. All have noticed 
the fteshness and vigor of pupils in the first hour of the 
morning, how it flags a little just before recess, is good 
‘again fora half hour, when it droops and drags along till 
noon dismissal. After the rest and the dinner there is 
fine work for awhile, but late in the day attention is 
nearly impossible to secure, and diversions of all kinds 
-are welcome even to well disposed children. 

Notwithstanding the errors, well taught children show 
-marked growth in accuracy. They should be taught to 
‘reckon with care and attention, not allowed to count fin- 
-gers or dots, or to guess their way through a treacherous 
-or tortuous quagmire of uncertainty. Don’t be grieved 
“because your children make mistakes, but bestir your- 
-self if you find the habit growing on them. 


INVESTIGATE CIGARETTE SMOKING. 


' It is hoped that all parochial school authorities take 
-occasion to see that the cigarette evil gains no hold upon 
‘any of the boys of the upper grades. In this matter the 
‘vigilance of teachers and principals should extend to 
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what occurs on the way to and from the schoolhouse. 

Usually, all that is necessary to break up a tendency 
to cigarette smoking is a heart to heart talk with individ- 
uals and to classes on the folly, unmanliness and pernicious 
effects of the habit. Boys take to smoking principally be- 
cause they see their elders smoking and they get the idea 
that it will give them a position of importance and super- 
iority among their fellows if they adopt the practice. Not 
having the money to buy cigars, nor the ability to stand 
the strength of clear tobacco, they begin with the mild 
but more harmful cigarette. If allowed to continue for 
any length of time a taste for the cigarette is acquired 
and a habit formed which is hard to break. When the 
cigarette smoker is made to realize the bad effects of 
the practice on his physical and mental development, 
and in addition to this finds that his school mates regard 
his indulgence as foolish and contemptible, he is very 
likely to discontinue. The attitude of the school, as rep- 
resented in the convictions of the pupils, must be unmis- 
takably against this as well as all other wrong and unwise 
practices. Some few cases may require a more severe 
remedy. 

The importance of timely attention to this matter is 
clearly indicated in the following remarks of Hon. George 
W. Stubbs, Judge of the Juvenile Court of Indianapolis. 
He says: 

“In the Juvenile Court I have found that manliness and 
good conduct can be aroused and stimulated in boys, no 
matter what the offense of which they may have been 
guilty, if only they are not cigarette fiends. When a 
boy has become addicted to the use of cigaretes the disease 
is in his blood and brain; his moral fibre is gone; he be- 
comes apathetic, listless and indifferent; his vitality has 
been sapped away, and all the vigor that should character- 
ize the normal boy is gone. We have found that we have 
but small chance to reform and help the cigarette fiend 
unless the -habit can be broken. It is a fight with the 
boy’s appetite, which, like the burning thirst of the in- 
ebriate, rarely listens to moral suasion, and when a boy is 
in this condition he easily drifts into crime.” 

As to the physical effects of cigarette smoking Dr. 
Bartholomew of Jefferson Medical college says: “To- 
bacco in any form is a great injury to the growing boy, 
and the fashion of inhaling the smoke and then forcing 
it through the nose is deadly in its effects. It causes 
catarrh in the air passages, and makes the smoker dis- 
gusting as well as puny and stunted. You will find that 
these cigarette smoking youths have impaired digestion, 
small and poor muscles, irritable tempers, and lack of 
capacity for sustained effort of any kind, and I believe 
that they do not succeed in life. The men who win are 
men of strong physique. A cigarette-smoking boy will 
not make a strong man.” 


ERADICATE THE SLANG EVIL. 
Particularly if Prevalent Among Girls. 


Slang does not become girls; it is bad enough in boys, 
but far more revolting among girls. And yet we have 
the testimony of the principal of a high school that girls 
of otherwise refined demeanor inadvertantly fall into 
the use of such language. He even claimed what we 
could scarcely accept, that slang phrases are well nigh 
as common among schoolgirls as schoolboys. He des- 
ignated some of the phrases as follows: “No, you don’t,” 
“You don’t come it,” “Bosh,” “That’s a pretty how d’ye 
do,” “Did you ever,” “Well, I never.” There is a long 
list of such expressions that should be remanded to the 
saloon instead of tolerating them in the school or home. 
They appear far more objectionable when employed by 
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young ladies than they do when used by young men. For 
a refined delicacy is expected of the former class which 
is not expected of the latter. Really coarse expressions 
appear coarser when they fall from the lips of a young 
woman. Extravagant language usually keeps company 
with slang. “How did you enjoy the lecture last evening?” 
enquired one young lady of another. “Immensely,” was 
her prompt reply. Her answer was much larger than 
the question, and indicated an enjoyment of very unusual 
proportions. “What a horrible voice that man has,” said 
a young woman of a speaker to whom she had just lis- 
tened; and horrid hats anddresses, not to mention other 
things, are common with this class. That some maorerre 
have unpleasant voices is true, and no one will deny that 
queer things appear under the name of hat and dress, 
but it is far more appropriate to apply the term “horrible” 
to the assassination of a President. Some girls never 
have any but a “magnificent ride,” “superb party,” “grand 
picnic,” and “immense” times generally, except when the 
horrible experiences occur. Such girls swear, too. A 
certain kind of profanity is apt to fasten to their slangy 
and extravagant language. Instead of letting their “yea be 
yea, and nay, nay,” and heeding the Divine lesson, “Let 
your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt,” 
them employ strong expletives, omit the “grace,” and sea- 
son their conversation with pepper instead of salt. In this 
category must be put such words and phrases as “Gra- 
iousc,” “By gracious,” “I vow,’ “My goodness,” “For 
mercy sake,” “Zounds,” “My soul,” “Jingo,” and man 
more that are on the line of profanity. 

Dr. Peabody once said in an address at a female semi- 
nary: “There is a great deal of swearing among young 
ladies who would shudder at the very thought of being 
profane. The Jews, who were afraid to use the most 
sacred names in common use, were accustomed to swear 
by the temple, by the altar, and by their own heads; and 
these oaths were rebuked and forbidden by divine au- 
thority. 

“I know not why the rebuke and prohibition apply not 
with full force to the numerous oaths by goodness, faith, 
patience and mercy, which we hear from lips that mean 
to be neither coarse nor irreverent in the schoolroom, 
street and parlor; and a moment’s reflection will convince 
any well-disposed persor. that in the exclamation, ‘Lor’!’ 
the cutting off of a single letter from the consecrated 
word can hardly save one from the censure and penalty 
written in the third commandment. I do not regard these 
epressions as harmless; I believe them inconsistent with 
Christian laws of speech. The frame of mind in which a 
young lady says, in reply to a question, ‘Mercy, no!’ is 
very different from that which prompts the simple, mod- 
est no. Were there any room for doubt, I should have 
some doubt of the truth of the former answer; for the un- 
natural, excited, fluttered state of mind implied in the use 
of the oath might indicate either an unfitness to weigh 
the truth or an unwillingness to acknowledge it.” 
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THE’ GOOD TEACHER AND THE BAD BOY. 
Abbe Fenelon’s Method of Discipline. 

A striking proof is given in history of the power of a 
good teacher to transform a bad and vicious child to a 
model of virtue and nobility in the story of Louis, Duke 
of- Burgogne (the father of Louis XV of France), and 
his tutor, Abbe de Fenelon. 

The boy was, until 7 years of age, the despair of the 
court and all his family. To quote from a historian: “The 
boy was terrible; his early youth made one tremble. He 
was incapable of enduring the least opposition. even from 
inanimate objects, or the elements, without flying into a 
passion that almost tore his frail body to pieces. He was 
obstinate and sensual to an abnormal degree. He was a 
prey to early vice and passiin, and often cruel and savage. 
unfeeling in his jests, and looking down on all men, even 
his brother, as his inferiors. He would break the clocks 
when they struck the hour that called him to his tasks, 
and fly into a mad temper when the rain interfered with 
his pleasure. 

Yet this wild animal became in a few years’ time after 
he entered under Fenelon’s guidance an humble, patient. 
unselfish youth, eager for knowledge and filled with high 
ideals regarding his duty to his fellow man. 

This young man, who died at 30, knew all the meaning 
of that phrase, “Noblesse oblige.” He carried his sense 
of duty to an extreme. He avoided cards, gave up thea- 
ters and sold his jewels for the benefit of the poor. 

To the patience and wisdom of Abbe Fenelon, the tu- 
tor, all the transformation was due. “Wise, tolerant and 
gentle, he was, too, intellectual and Christlike,” said one 
authority. He gained the affection of the unruly child 
first, and began to work upon his nature by that great 
power. He never beat, scolded or preached in his deal- 
ings with young Louis. He read La Fontaine’s fables to 
illustrate some of his most serious faults, and left ‘the 
quick witted boy to see the application to himself. When 
he was obliged to punish he simply condemned the boy to 
solitary confinement. He ate alone, and even his books, 
which he loved, were taken away until he had meditated 
on his fault and repented and committed his repentance 
to writing. On Novy. 27, 1689, he wrote: “I promise 
Abbe de Fenelin on the word of a prince to do at once 
what he iells me and to obey him the moment he forbids 
me anything; and if I break my word I will submit to any 
kind of punishment or disgrace.” é 

Added to these methods, Fenelon awoke the religious 
side of the child’s nature, and made him realize that to. 
live the Sermon on the Mount was the only practical ex- 
pression of religious feeling. He was only eight years un- 
der the daily guidance of this ot wise and great man. 
When Louis’ was fifteen Abbe Fenelon was removed from 
the court and became archbishop of Cambrai. But those 
eight years—from seven to fifteen—had molded the boy’s 
character, and the wax hardened ix the impression given 
by the tutor. 


VENTILATING THE SCHOOLROOM. 

At this time of the year the matter of schoolroom ven- 
tilation becomes an ever-present and important problem 
for teachers, especially for those who are located in other 
than the most modern buildings. 

If artificial ventilation is not or cannot be installed 
there are improvements that may be made upon the old- 
fashioned practice of opening wide the doors and win- 
dows. When windows have to be tised without any fix- 
tures for interrupting the direct flow of the outside air, 
much less discomfort to the pupil will result if they are 
opened from the top. But it is wrong to expect proper 
ventilation in a crowded room from doors and windows 
alone. Accessory means can be easily established. as, 
for instance, by making several openings for the exit of 
air around the top of the room and others for the en- 
trance of air at the bottom. These openings should be 
provided with registers that can be opened and closed at 
will. If it is necessary to use the windows, it is desirable 
to employ some form of the numerous window ventilators 
in-use. Some are merely plain strips of board fitted un- 
derneath the lower sash, allowing the air to enter upwards 
between the sashes. Others are wooden pieces perforat- 


ed in such a way as to direct the current of entering air 
upwards. ‘Another is a device of glass after the fashion 
of a Venetian blind. a 

An excellent adjunct appliance, efficient in its place, 
but hardly large enough to supply all the air required in 
a schoolroom, is a ventilator°made of glass inclosed in a 


wood or metal frame, fitting any ordinary window and 
placed in adjustable brackets at an angle of from five to 
twenty degrees. It can be readily adjusted parallel with 
the window, and can be attached or removed without 
causing-any defacement to window sash or frame. By its. 
means the fresh incoming air is deflected towards the 
center of the ceiling, where it meets the warmer air, with 
which it becomes thoroughly mixed. In this way'a good 
free circilation-is produced without subjecting persons in 
the drafts. 
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He was, to the day of his death, vemarkable for his 
worthy and beautiful characteristics. Such an example of 
the power of a teacher over a refractory child ought ‘not 
to.remain hidden in the, annals of history. It, ought to 
be read, known and emulated by teachers an? guardians 
the world over. The transformation which Abbe Fene- 
lon: made in the seemingly impossible young prince can 
be. made in every refractory child in the world if the same 
methods are applied and the,same patience exerted. 

Love, tact, wisdom, perseverance—these are the chemi- 
cals which, transmute, metals into pure gold in dealing 
with children. 


SOME “DON’TS” FOR TEACHERS. 
By a State Superintendent. 

State Superintendent of Schools C. P. Cary of Wiscon- 
sin has issued a bulletin to teachers under the title, “How 
to Have a Good School,” in which he gives the following 
concise don’ts: 

Don’t stand too near the class. 

Don’t take hold of a pupil to put him in line. 

Don’t censure trifling errors severely. 

Don’t complain or grumble. 

Don’t criticise the teacher who.preceded you. 

Don’t, as a rule, sit while teaching. 

_ Don’t give commands when you might give sugges- 
tions. 

Din’t show temper in dealing with parents. 

Don’t dispute with an angry parent before the school. 

Don’t make spiteful remarks about parents. 

Don’t try to teach without, good order. 

Don’t suppose the children like to have their own way. 
They like to be governed. . 

Don’t try to drown. noise by greater noise. 

Don’t call for order in general terms. 

Don’t be lax today and strict tomorrow. 

Don’t force children to sit long in the same position. 

Don't punish without explanation. 

Don’t allow whispering. 

Don’t punish by pulling ears or slapping. 

Don’t question in rotation. 

Don’t repeat a question for the inattentive. 

Don’t try to teach too much in one lesson. 

Don’t be satisfied with partial answers. 

Don’t talk too much. 

Don’t think that when you have told your pupils some- 
thing that you have necessarilly taught them something 

Don’t tempt pupils by the self-reporting system. 

Don’t fail to devise some sort of exercise occasionally 
to bring out and interest the parents. 

Don’t arouse the emotional nature of sensitve children 
too. much, 

Don’t fall into the habit of repeating. answers. 
sional repetition for a purpose is allowable. 

Don’t be satisfied with one correction of an error. 

Don’t fail to drill and review systematically upon the 
important matters you have tried to teach, 

Don’t forget that it is your business to teach as well as 
to hear pupils recite lessons. 

Don’t forget that teaching and governing a school is a 
difficult art, which requires study and painstaking effort. 
Don’t fail to encourage your pupils to do their best. 

Don’t drive if you can lead. 

Don’t let your school run away with you. 
school, whatever you do or fail to do. 

Don’t forget that the best way to govern is to give 
pupils plenty of interesting and profitable work to do. 
The teacher who succeeds in working up an_ abiding in- 
terest in study will have little trouble with discipline. 


Occa- 


Govern the 


The original New England was on the Pacific and not 
on the Atlantic coast. When Sir Francis Drake landed 
on American shores in, 1579 he took possession of the 
country for Queen Elizabeth, calling it “Nova Albion,” 
meaning New England. The states of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Vermont have, therefore, appropriated the name which 
should belong to California. | 


Back Volumes of The Journal Wanted 


Subscribers having complete sets of any of the first 
ix volumes of The Journal (bound or unbound) and 
who desire to. sell same, will please address The 
Catholic School Journal, Box 1406, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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AN INSIGHT INTO CARDINAL NEWMAN’S GREAT 
POEM, “THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS.” 
By Archbishop Glennon of. St. Louis, 

“The Dream of Gerontius,” by Cardinal Newman, is 
the Christian poet’s, study of death and afterwards. Not 
argumentative, for in the pale shadow of death arguments 
fail, but filled with,the genius of a faith that, is stronger 
than death. The eminent singer follows the soul in its 
flight from the.couch of pain, gives it words to answer 
the angel greeting, and songs for the choirs to sing, as 
through space the soul of Gerontius sweeps onward to the 
great white throne of judgment and mercy. 


ARCHBISHOP GLENNON. 


In this very beautiful Christian poem it is Gerontius, 
the youth of saintly life, who, lying there on his death 
bed, feels at last the summons has come—he may not re- 
main—that terrible inward sinking, those pains and that 
sense of dissolution—falling—falling. “Oh, Jesus, have 
mercy on me. Mary, pray for me.” 

Then the assistants there around begin their litany of 
the dying. Alternately the chant goes on—the prayers 
of the attendants and the soliloquies of the dying—Ge- 
rontius would make his profession of faith, and scarcely is 
it ended before the shadows deepen and doubts and 
strange fears begin to assail him. He begs those around 
him to pray for light to guide him—for strength to ‘en- 
dure and to resist—so the chant continues, “From all evil, 
good Lord, deliver him.” 

“From the perils of dying; 
From any complying 

With sin, or denying 

His God; or relying 

On self. At last 

From all that is evil, 
From power of the devil 
Thy servant deliver 

For once and forever.” 

And now, worn out with struggle, Gerontius would 
fain rest, would sleep. 

And the priest, as the face pales and the pulse throb 
dies and the. eyes grow fixed in death, bids in the language 
of the ritual the spirit depart. 

“Depart, Christian soul, in the name of the Father who 

Created thee; in the name of the Son who redeemed thee. 

May thy place be in peace and dwelling with the holy 
ones in Zion.’ 

And now the work is over, the day is done. 

Gerontius sleeps; but that sleep for him is short- 
lived. He awakes refreshed;. there is light and freedom 
all around him; a strange freedom. He would cry ont, 
but cannot. He hears the whispers, “He is gone,” and 
so he wonders, “Am I alive or dead?’ Not dead, surely; 
for still there is with him the power of thought continu- 
ous. Yet it is not the life that was; but somehow a life 
where all is changed save in its inward essence. 

The world, he finds, begins to recede from him, and 
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the strange, rushing motion, as if with wings of light. 
Light and life and music fill the air, and angel voices are 
heard by him calling him home. 

“The angel that guarded his life sings for him, 

Of the work that is over and the task that is done, 

For home returning the crown is won.’ 

Henceforth it is the soul of Gerontius listening to the 
angels’ recital of man’s first disobedience, and through 
aw in of his redemption, with its consequent duties and 

opes 

And here occurs the interesting plea of the soul: “Why 
wait so long? It appears as if years had elapsed, and yet 
we have not reached the Father.” But the angel reminds 
him he has scarcely started yet; the prayer of the priest 
is not ended. If he would but listen he still may hear 
the whispers of those who, down there, lament his de- 
parture. 

So onward through choirs angelic the soul is borne, 
while each greets him with celestial music, until at last 
the house of judgment is reached. 

Now the angel sings of the soul’s approaching agony, 
tells of the period of purification; how the soul, as it is 
ushered into the Great Presence, will see how the stains 
of sin become magnified in the wonderful light that there 
will be set in contrast. And so onward, beyond door and 
lintel, into the presence of the divinity. 

Here the angel again recites the soul’s endeavor to 
come to the blessed Savior—the momentary delay, the 
longing and yet the necessity of waiting until it would be 
purified from all stain of sin. 

Then the chant of the souls in purgatory, whither the 
soul has gone, and the tender parting of the angel: 

“Farewell, but not forever, brother dear; 

Be‘ brave and patient on thy bed of sorrow. 
Swiftly shall pass thy night of trial here, 

And I will come and wake thee on the morrow.’ 

Cardinal Newman gives us in this poem a a 
of celestial song, wherein are blended the voices of men 
made holy, the voices of men made sad, whose refrain is 
taken up by the angels of God and by them borne beyond 
the stars. 

It is a psalm of life’s setting and the soul’s awakening 
qualified primary teachers are not numerous enough to 
to that other life which is endless. 

It is a golden rosary of prayer, binding man in his 


life’s last struggle in all his weakness to the throne of 


power and mercy and peace. 
It is the song of the harvest home of eternity, where 
the sower of infinite seeds gathers in his harvest of souls. 
It tears from death its victory and gives glory to Him 
who for Himself and for all His children has conquered 
death and the. grave and given us life forevermore. 
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CHRISTMAS PROGRAM MATERIAL. 
Dialogs and Recitations. 


Enter a little girl dressed as a grandma. She has no 
a cap, wears spectacles, a kerchief about her neck and 
sits down in a chair and begins to knit. } 

Enter a little boy dressed as a grandpa. He has ona 
pair of spectacles, sits down. and looks over his news- 
paper after taking off his high hat and putting aside his 
cane. 

Enter two children, one a boy, who sits down with a 
book. The girl may have a doll in her arms 
Little Girl: 

I wonder why we make fine gifts 
Each year at Christmas time, 
Who first gave presents? Can you tell? 
And in what year and clime? 
Grandma: 
Yes, long ago, when*Christ was born, 
Three wise kings from afar 
Came on their camels o’er the plains, 
Led by a wondrous star. 
They journeyed on to Bethlehem, 
To where the young child lay; 
They laid their presents at his feet 
Then softly went away. 
Little Girl: 
And since that time, so long ago, 
We, like those kings of old, 
Bring precious gifts to those we love, 
More precious far than gold. 
Little Boy: 
But I should like to know today, 
Where Santa Claus does live; 
Who built his house and where is it? 
Do you know positive? 
Grandpa: 
O Santa Claus lives in the North, 
Jack Frost built him his home. 
Far in the Arctic regions cold, 
O’er ice fields he will roam. 
Little Boy: 
Well, is his house so very big? 
And is it built of ice? 
Or is it like an Eskimo’s? 
I'd like to know precise. 


THE LUSITANIA—MAMMOTH NEW OCEAN STEAMSHIP HOLDS WORLD’S RECORD FOR SPEED. 


The new trans-Atlantic steamship [fq 
Lusitania and her sister ship the Mau- 
retania are the largest, most ‘lux- 
urious and fastest passenger boats 
ever launched in the world. The Lusi- 
tania whose picture is shown here- 
with, holds the record for the fastest 
passage from Queenstown to New 
York, viz.: 4 days, 18 hours and 40 
minutes. This floating palace is 790 
feet long, with a beam width of 88 
feet. Her turbine engines can develop 
68,000 horse-power, on a daily con- 
stmption of nearly 1,000 tons of coal. 
In a single day she has plowed 
through 670 miles of water. The Lusi- 
tania carries a crew of about 700 and 
has accomodations for some 2,300 pas- 
sengers—3,000 souls in all. The ves- 
sel cost approximately $7,000,000, and 
is run at an expense of $85,000 a 
trip. Thus far she has been making 
about $60,000 over all expenses on 
each trip. 

Although the name Lusitania is familiar to nearly every 
one since the advent of this great boat, not many per- 
haps can tell of the origin and peculiar fitness of the 
name. 


as the “Peninsula”—into three provinces, one of them 
being Lusitania, corresponding almost exactly with the 


present kinguom rortugal. 


The Emperor Augustus divided the whole Iberian 
Peninsula—which the soldiers of Wellington simply knew - 


esent Considering the connec- 
tion of Columbus with Portugal, and the fact that this 
kingdom produced so many daring sailors, including 
“Henry the Navigator,” it is a happy circumstance that 
the greatest marvel of ship construction should have been 
called by that country’s Roman name. 
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Grandpa: 
Oh yes, his house is big enough, 
’Tis bright and all filled full’ 
Of toys for boys and girls like you, 
’Tis really wonderful. 
Little Boy: 
And will he come here very soon, 
And bring us gifts so rare? 
I think if this is really true, 
We all ought to prepare. 
Little Girl: 
We ought to do some things for him 
Let’s run and make a plan, 
We'll help him just a little now, 
And do the best we can. 
All exit. 
THE LITTLE CANDLES 
Three little girls come forward each bringing in her 
hand a tiny candle of the sort used for decorative pur- 
poses on Christmas trees. 
First Pupil 
I have a little candle, 
Is is small and red I know; 
But it will shine for Santa Claus 
As he comes over the snow. 
Second Pupil: 
I have a little candle, 
It’s little and it’s white; 
But it will throw its tiny beams 
Far out on Christmas night. 
Third Pupil: 
I have a little candle, 
It’s tiny and it’s blue; 
But it will scatter beams of light, 
Just as we ought to do. 
‘The little ones, after speaking, turn, leave their candles 
on a table or desk and go to their seats. 
THE TELEPHONE MESSAGE 
"One boy, in plain view, and with the transmitter, speaks 
with an imaginary Santa Claus, who is concealed behind 
a screen; but whose replies can be heard altho somewhat 
muffled in tone. 
Boy: 
“Hello, Central! Give me Claus; 
Yes, Santa is his name. 
Hello, is this you, Santa Claus?” 
Santa Claus: 
“Yes, sir; I am the same.” 
Boy: 
“Well, when do you come our way? 
It’s getting almost time; 
Have.you some skates and fine new sleds?” 
Santa Claus: 
“Yes, sir, I call them prime,” 
Boy: 
“Well, bring some balls and bats along, 
A load or two of toys, 
And all the games ‘you have on hand 
Santa Claus: 
“I don’t forget the boys. 
Santa Claus: 
“But who are you? And where are you?” 
Boy: 


> 


“Oh, oh! I most forgot! Why! Why! 
I’m little Tom of Boston town. o 
Now, don’t forget. Goodby!” 
_ Note—True names may be substituted for “Tom” and 
for “Boston” in the next-to-the-last line.” 
*x* * * * 


Of the common European languages English is the 
most widely spoken at the present time and seems to be 
increasing in popularity more rapidly than any of the 
others. In 1800 about 21,000,000 people spoke English 
and in 1900 about 120,000,000. 
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SPECIMEN LESSONS IN CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
PRESENTING EXERCISES IN. QUESTIONING. 
‘By “Leslie Stanton” (a Religious Teacher). 


Lesson X—The Sacramentals. 
TEACHER—tThe prayer before Catechism. 
_HARRY—O my God, I am going to hear this Cate- 

chism attentively for the love of Thee. Grant me the 
grace by it to know, love and serve Thee and to practice 
faithfully all that I may learn. 

THE CLASS—I will continue, O my God,’ to do all 
my actions for the love of Thee. 

TEACHER—What was the subject of our last lesson? 

PAUL—-The subject of our last lesson was the Sac- 
raments. 

TEACHER—What are the three elements of a Sac- 
rament? 

JOHN—A Sacrament must have an outward sign, it 
must be instituted by our Lord and it must give grace. 

TEACHER—Name the Sacraments of the dead. 

GEORGE—Baptism and Penance are the Sacraments 
of the dead. 

TEACHER—Why are Baptism and Penance called 
Sacraments of the dead? 

THOMAS—Baptism and Penance are called Sacra- 
ments of the dead because they take away sin, which is 
the death of the soul, and give grace, which is its life. 

TEACHER—Which Sacraments may we receive but 
once? 

ARTHUR—The Sacraments we may receive but once 
are Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Orders. 

TEACH ER—Which are the Sacraments that we must 
receive in the state of sanctifying grace? © 

UL—tThe Sacraments which we must receive in the 

state of sanctifying grace are Confirmation, Holy Euchar- 
ist, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders and Matrimony. 

TEACHER—What are these Sacraments called? 

PETER-—These Sacraments are called the Sacraments 
of the Living. 

TEACHER—Why? 

HAROLD—Because those who receive them worthily 
are already living the life of grace. 

TEACHER—When is a person living the life of grace? 

JOHN—When he is not in the state of mortal sin. 

TEACHER —tThe lesson we have for today deals not 
with the Sacraments, but with the Sacramentals. Since 
the names are alike, the Sacraments and the Sacramentals 
must have something in common—they must be alike in 
some things, at least. Let us look at the two words. 
William, kindly write them on the blackboard. Very 
good. Sacrament—Sacramental. Please observe those 
words carefully. They would be exactly alike were it not 
for one thing. What is that thing? 

GEORGE-—Sacramental has one more syllable than 
Sacrament. 

TEACH ER—True; were it not for the final syllable, al, 
the words would be the same. Now, al is a suffix—you 
learned in your spelling lesson last Monday what a suffix 
is—that means quite a number of things, some of which 
are: belonging to, referring to, resembling and helping. 
From this we see that a Sacramental must in some way 
resemble or refer to or help, so to speak, a Sacrament. 
The root sacra in both words shows us that they must 
refer to something holy. Indeed, both the Sacraments 
and the Sacramentals are holy things. This is what makes 
them alike. Now, what makes them different? We shall 
see from the answer in the Catechism. What is the dif- 
ference between the Sacraments and the Sacramentals? 

HAROLD—The differences between the Sacraments 
and the Sacramentals are: First, the Sacraments were 
instituted by Jesus Christ: and the Sacramentals were in- 
stituted by the Church; second, the Sacraments give grace 
in themselves when we place no obstacle in the way; the 
Sacramentals excite in us pious dispositions by means of 
which we mav obtain grace. 

TEACH ER—Who instituted the Sacraments? 

HARRY—Our Lord instituted the Sacraments. 

TEACHER—And who instituted the Sacramentals? 

GEORGE—The Church instituted the Sacramentals. 

TEACHER—From this we see that the Sacramentals 
are not Sacraments. because one of the elements of a 
Sacrament is that it be instituted by our Lord. The Sac- 
ramentals were instituted, not by our Lord, but by the 
Church. Do the Sacramentals give or increase grace? 


. 
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FRANK—The Sacramentals do not give or increase 


grace. 

TEACHER—What, then, do they do? 

FRANK—They excite in us pious dispositions, by 
means of which we may obtain grace. 

TEACHER—Here is another difference between the 
Sacraments and the Sacramentals. A Sacramental is not 
a Sacrament becatise it does not give grace, and one of 
the elements of'a Sacrament is that it gives grace. "What 
do you understand by pious dispositions? 

PAUL—Well, a fellow has pious dispositions when he 
is feeling good. 

TEACHER—You'll hgve to be a little more careful in 
what you say, Paul. “Fellow” isn’t the nicest word to 
use; and what do you mean by “feeling good?” 

PAUL—I mean feeling like praying, or doing what 
we're told. 

TEACHER—That’s something better. Now, the book 
says that the Sacramentals excite or cause pious disposi- 
tions in us; that is, the Sacramentals are objects which 
cause us to feel like praying or doing what we are told, 
as Paul says. Please consider everything in this room, 
and then mention something here that might cause you to 
feel like praying. 

ETER—I feel like praying when I see a crucifix. 

TEACHER—That is a very good example of a Sacra- 
mental. Now, let us see what a Sacramental is. Frank, 
what is a Sacramental? 

FRANK-—A Sacramental is anything set apart by the 
Church to excite good thoughts and increase devotion, 
and by these movements of the heart to remit venial sin. 

TEACHER—The Sacramentals, therefore, are set apart 
or blessed by the Church. They are not Sacramentals, 
strictly speaking, until they are blessed by the Church. 
That is why, for instance, that, when you get a pair of 
rosary beads, you have them blessed by the priest. Right- 
ly speaking, they are not Sacramentals until they are so 
blessed. Let us now consider some of the most impor- 
tant Sacramentals. Which is the chief Sacramental used 
in the Church, Thomas? 

THOMAS—The chief Sacramental used in the Church 
is the Sign of the Cross. 

TEACHER—How do we make the Sign of the Cross? 

PAUL—We make the Sign of the Cross by putting 
our right hand to the forehead, then to the breast, then 
to the left and right shoulders, saying, “In the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 

TEACHER—AIll of you make the Sign of the Cross 
with me. Very well. We must watch ourselves carefully 
when making the Sign of the Cross, otherwise we are 
likely to fall into the habit of doing it carelessly. Some- 
times persons get very careless and, instead of putting 
the right hand to the forehead and the breast and the 
shoulders, merely wave the hand in front of the face. 
That is not the Sign of the Cross. We should be very 
glad to make the Sign of the Cross, because that is the 
sign by which we show that we are followers of Christ. 
If we want to be faithful followers of Our Lord, we must 
learn to do even the smallest things well. 

EDWARD-—Is it a sin if we do not make the Sign of 
the Cross well? 

TEACHER—That depends entirely on our intentions. 
But one thing is certain: If we become careless in little 
things, we are pretty sure to grow careless in greater 
things. Hence we may say that making the Sign of the 
Cross carelessly is likely to lead to sin if we do not take 
care to:correct ourselves of the defect. What other Sac- 
ramental is in very frequent use? 

TOHN—Another Sacramental in very frequent use is 
Holy Water. 

TEACHER—What is Holy Water? 

EDWARD—Holy Water is water blessed by the priest 
with solemn prayers to beg God’s blessing on those who 
use it and protection from the powers of darkness. 

. TEACHER—This is another Sacramental which many 
persons get into the habit of using carelessly. When 
taking Holy Water at the door of the Church or else- 
where, we must be very careful not to spill it. much less 
to throw it around or to sprinkle it foolishly on some 
one’s clothes. Then, too, we should always be sure that 
there is Holy Water in our homes. Perhaps some of you 
may not know that there is a special indulgence for mak- 
ing the Sign of the Cross with Holv Water. Are there 
ony other Sacramentals besides the Sign of the Cross and 
Holy Water? 


HAROLD—Besides the Sign of the Crsos and Holy 
Water there are many other;Sacramentals, such as blessed 
ashes, palms, crucifixes, images of the Most Blessed Vir- . 
gin and of the Saints, rosaries and scapulars. 

TEACHER—We have not time to enter on an expla- 
nation of all those Sacramentals just at present. But we 
can all see that, when rightly used, they cause us to feel 
more like praying and doing our work for the greater 
glory of God. What would you suggest, William, as the 
fruit to be drawn from this lesson? 

WILLIAM—Atways to remember that Holy Water 
and the other Sacramentals are holy things and not to 
play with them, but to use them rightly. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE BIBLE. 

A Talk to Grammar Grade Pupils to Fortify Them 
Against an Old and Recurrent Slander 

By Rt. Rev. Bishop Conaty: (Los Angeles, Calif.) 

If you listen to some people you would imagine that 
the Catholic Church is the enemy of the Bible, and they 
will tell you that it is because she is afraid of the Bible. 
We know how wicked such an assertion is because it is 
so untrue. Ask those people to tell you from whom they 
received whatever they have of the Bible today. Is it 
not from the Catholic Church? Bible Christianity, as it is 
called, did not come into existence until the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and took as the book which was to give them their 
religion the very book which the Catholic Church for fif- 
teen centuries before had preserved and defended. She 
was the only witness in the world to the fact that the 
saints and doctors of the Christian Church had kept the 
Bible from being destroyed or mutilated. 

The Catholic Church has carefully guarded the treas- 
ure of the Word of God and jealously watched over every 
line in it. Her doctors and scholars have been urged to a 
life of labor in determining its genuine readings and in 
making its sense clear. Volume on volume, in every lan- 
guage under the sun, has been written by them to make 
known its value and its authentic character. In days of 
persecution her children were threatened with direct pun- 
ishment for abandoning any one of the sacred books to 
the infidel. The decrees of her councils from Laocidea 
to the Vatican have determined the authenticity and the 
genuineness of the sacred text. Her monks and nuns, 
her priests and religious have been obliged to recite from 
it daily in the holy office—her preachers forced to explain 
it to the people, and every doctrine in her code must find 
its basis in the Bible text. Is this evidence of love or 
hate? See all through the ages how she has defended the 
text against the base passions of men who would mutilate 
it or change its meaning to suit their lives. 

It was St. Jerome, at the command of Pope Damascus, 
who undertook to translate the Bible into the Latin, which 
is recognized as a starting point for many non-Catholic 
scholars today. She has always stood against the abuse 
of the Bible and she has demanded that her seal stamp 
the Book with her authority, the same seal, without which 
so great a genius as St. Augustine said he would have re- 
jected the four Gospels. It was her spirit that. made so 
many saints read it with uncovered head and on bended 
knees, so deep was their veneration for the Hord of God. 
Father Faber expresses the thought of the Church so 
beautifully when he says: “The Holy Book lies like a 
bunch of myrrh in the bosom of the Church, a power for 
sanctification, like to which in kind and degree there is no 
other except the Sacraments of the Precious Blood.” Too 
many people are willing to give the Bible to non-Catho- 
lics, as if it belonged to them. Remember, if it were not 
for the Catholic Church, which is the true Church of 
Christ, there would be no Bible in the world. She re- 
ceived it from the Apostles. she preserved it for mankind, 
she finds it the remote Rule of Faith, and she loves the 
Bible as she loves Jesus Christ our Saviour. 


Among the’ members of royal houses who of recent 
eyears have retired from the world and sought the seclu- 
sion of a convent is now to be enrolled the Princess Clara 
of Bavaria; who has just entered the community of Bene- 
dictine nuns who have established themselves in the Isle 
of Wight, where they purchased a beautiful estate in close 
proximity to Osborne. This community possesses an ex- 
queen for its lady abbess in the person of the venerable 
widow of the late Don Miguel, formerly king of Portugal; 
and among its most illustrious and frequent visitors were 
the present aueen of Spain (prior to her marriage) and 
her mother, Princess Henry of Battenberg. 
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DECEMBER BLACKBOARD DRAWING 


MISS MARGARET PUMPHREY, Oak Park, III. 
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Drawing and 
Construction Work 


DECEMBER DRAWING AND CON- 
STRUCTION WORK 
Emiry M. Dorn, Assistant Supervisor of Drawing, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
The problem for the month will be construction with 
appropriate decorations. The space of the department 
will be given mostly to illustrations and patterns with 


their explanations. 
MATERIALS 
Strawboard, colored papers, bogus paper, paste. 
The strawboard ased as backs for blocks of paper is of 


Folded Case with Pockets 


a satisfactory weight. If the drawing paper is supplied 
in blocks 6 by 9 inches and 9 by 12 Inches, the backs 
of these will furnish a plentiful supply of satisfactory 
size and quality. 

The tinted papers in soft browns, grays and greens will 


Fig. 2a. 
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Fig. 2.b. Pattern of Folded Case with Pockets 
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The classes 
making the candleshades should be supplied with black 
paper from which the design will be cut; it represents 
the iron framework. The paper from which the shade 


give attractive results in the way of color. 


is cut will represent the art glass. To get the effect of 
stained glass wet a sheet of white paper and drop upon it 


T 
' 
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yellow, red and blue color, letting these blend without 
any help from the brush. These papers, as well as the 
bogus paper, should be 9 by 12 inches in order that 
objects made shall be large enough to be serviceable. 

Use library paste, not glue. Glue soaks into the paper, 
blistering it. But the paste must not be too dry or it 
will not hold well. Great care must be taken to have 
all pasting neatly done. 

Above first grade all made objects should “be planned 
using rulers and measurements, as one of the: objects of 
this work is accuracy. 


- 
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Illustration 6 
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In making legs, backs, handles, wheels, etc., double the 
paper and paste together for added firmness. 


In making boxes, baskets, frames, etc., allow for large 
Finish neatly. Leave ne, 


laps, as this gives firmness. 
raw edges. 


Illustration 5a. Candle Shade 


Develop patterns with laps. Trace on tinted paper. 
Where foundations are necessary trace also on straw- 
board. (Laps are usually necessary only on the tinted 


\ 
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Fig. 5b. Pattern for four-sided Candle Shade. If 
five or six shades are desired add one or two sections. 


papers, not on the straw-board.) Cut and paste. 
In planning designs for decoration. motives.may come 


. from any source but the units must be conventional. 


Fig. 3. Pattern for Pencil Tray, showing plan for one 
with square end and.one with. pointed end 
Use subdued color in all designs, avoiding violent con- 
trasts. 


PRIMARY GRADES 
The basis for most of the construction shown in Fig. 
1 is the four-inch square folded into sixteen squares. 
After children have become familiar with its possibilities 


Illustration 9. 


original work permitting variations both in size and 
shape follow. 

Suggestive list for construction: Square box with 
lid, basket, dog house, sled, cradle, wagon, furniture for 
doll house, picture frame, napkin ring, tray for pencils, 
folded case with pockets, telephone card, kitchen order 
blank, calendar, laundry list, portfolio, wall pocket for 
letters, whiskbroom holder, match box, twine holder. 

The pattern of the pencil tray shows one pointed end 
and one square one. This is only to save space. If made 
by the children both ends should be alike. 

Picture study for the month will be of the Madonnas 
as shown by different artists. Blashfield’s “Christmas 
Bells,” Correggio’s “Holy Night,” Murillo’s “Children of 
the Shell” and “The Divine Shepherd.” These may be 
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Illustration 7a. Blotter Pad 


mounted, with or without printing a quotation. Fig. 4. 

Illustration in accordance with the season. 
INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES 
Suggestive list for construction: Candle shade, match 

tbox, twine box, square or hexagonal work basket or 
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/ Fig. 7b. Blotter Pad Corner 


.«ase for telephone numbers, desk set consisting of blotter 
_ pad, calendar and stamp box, card or booklet with illum- 


wand 
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ined initial, book for photographs, clippings, receipts, 
etc. This last should be made as described in the June 
School Century, “Snap Shot Album.” 

Referring to the patterns shown in Fig 8: The stamp 
box: Top and bettom consist of straw-board cut the 
given dimensions, covered with tinted paper cut with 


THR AWD: FAMINE CAROL PLAY: 
wares REFERT 


Illustration 4 


laps; the sides on which the laps are pasted will be 
covered by tinted paper cut the size of the rectangle. 
The part showing “sides” is of the tinted paper. Pieces 
of strawboard the size of a, b, c and d are to be cut 
and covered on one side afd over the upper edge with 
tinted paper and the other side pasted to the sections 
marked as above. E, f, g and h will fold up, forming 
the bottom to be pasted to the 3 by 2%-inch base 
already made; i forms the hinge when pasted to the top. 
The blotterpad consists of a cardboard foundation of 
the dimensions given with covering of tinted paper. If 
these sheets are not sufficiently large to permit laps, fold 
strips and paste over the four edges. Paste a full-sized 
sheet on the top; paste on the corners. The pasting is 
done by fastening ‘the laps around the edge to the back 
of the strawboard.* Lastly paste a full-sized sheet over 
the back of the béard. 
The glove box:and the handkerchief box are made on 


sttern for: Stainp Rox. Sides eut_on. continuous _the, same principle as the stamp box. 
lines; fold on dash lines. icture study as suggested for primaty grades. 
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INTERPRETATIVE PICTURE STUDIES 214 hasn't anything on her head.” “They have the door 


open 


FOR LANGUAGE WORK IN 
PRIMARY CLASSES—II Teacher—“What hints of place?” 


B B Pupils—“It is out of doors because we see the outside 
Cais Sunaees Roxineron of the house.” “They are on the brick walk.” “It is a 
THE FISHERMAN stone walk. Bricks have square corners and these are 


I. Time Relations round like stones.” “It is near the river.” “It is close 
1. What is the season? 2. What effects tell it? by the ocean. You can see the ships there.” 
II. Place Relations PRINCIPAL OBJECTS IN THE PICTURE 
What is the place? What effects tell it? Teacher—“What does the man do?” 
III. Principal Objects in the Picture Pupils—“He is a fisherman.” 
1. What is the occupation of the man? 2 What tells it? Teacher—“What hints tell it?” 
3. What other effects concerning him? 4. Study his Pupils—‘‘He has a net.” “He has on a hat like the 
attitude. What effects fishermen wear. It is 


long in back and short 
in front.” “They live so 
close to the ocean and 
the boats.” 

Teacher—“What oth- 
er hints tell about him?” 

Pupils—“He is old.” 
“His face is wrinkled.” 
“His beard is white.” 

Teacher—“What hints 
in the position of his 
arms?” 

Pupils—‘He is hold- 
ing the baby and the 
puppy. They are both 
little.” “He likes the 
dog and is patting him 
on the head.” 

Teacher—“Look at his 
face. What hints?” * 

Pupils—“He is happy 
because he is laughing.” 
“He loves his baby and 
is laughing at it.” “He 
looks like he was say- 
ing, ‘Bless your little 
heart’” “He is good 
because he has a happy 
face.” “And he is kind 
to all of them.” 

Teacher—“ What effect 
concerning the woman?” 

Pupils—“The way she 
is dressed tells that it 
is warm.” has 
been working.” “She is 
holding up her apron. I 
hasn’t very many clothes guess it is dirty and she 
on.” “And is barefooted, does not want her hus- 
too.” “The woman has | band to see it.” “She is 


THE FISHERMAN oung.” 
her sleeves rolled up, (From the painting of E. H. Swinstead.) are 


do we get from his 
arms? 5. What effects in 
his facial expression? 6. 
What effects concerning 
the woman? 7. What ef- 
fects in her attitude? 8. 
What effects in her facial 
expression? 9. What ef- 
fects concerning’ the 
baby? 10. What effects 
about the dog? 
IV. The Theme 


1. What is the theme 
of the picture? 2. What 
lessons did the artist 
mean to teach us? 3. 
What is the mood? 4. 
What things did he use 
to set forth the mood? 

V. Name 

What would be a good 
name for the picture? 
Why? 

The following shows 
the questions and an- 
Swers exactly as given 
in the first grade: 


TIME RELATIONS 

Teacher—“What is 
the season?” 

Pupils—“It is sum- 
mer.” 

Teacher—“What things 
tell that it is summer?” 

Pupils—“They are all 
out of doors.” “The baby 
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Teacher—‘What makes you think she is young?” 

Pupils—“She is young because she is not all wrinkied 
like her husband.” (Clara) “She has only got one baby.” 
(Markus) “You don’t know. She might have more in 
the house.” 

Teacher—‘What hints do you get from her position?” 

Pupils—“She is tired and is leaning with her arm 
against the house.” 

Teacher—“Look at her face. What hints?” 

Pupils—“She is laughing.” “She is happy and thinks 
her baby is cute.” “She’s proud of her baby.” 

Teacher—‘What hints about the baby?” 

Pupils—“The baby is little because his papa has to 
hold him on his lap.” “And because they have a gate in 
the door to keep him in.” “It must be warm because he 
is barefooted and hasn’t much on.” “He likes the little 
dog.” “He likes the big dog, too, and wants to put his 
hand on his head.” “He is happy, too.” 

Teacher—‘What hints about the dog?” 

Pupils—“It’s a good dog.” “The dog likes the man 
and the baby.” “She likes to be petted, too, because 
she has one paw up on the man’s knee.” She is watching 
her puppy.” “She wants up with her puppy.” 


THE THEME 
Teacher—“How does this picture make you feel?” 
Pupils—“It makes me feel happy.” 
Teacher—“What things in the picture make you feel 
happy?” 
Pupils—“Because they are all happy.” “I feel happy 
because the baby is there.” 


NAME 
Teacher—“What would be a good name for the pic- 
ture?” i 
Pupils—“The Fisherman.” “The Fisherman and His 
Family, because they are all there.” “The Happy Family, 
because they are al] happy.” 


THE PICTURE’S STORY 
Teacher—‘Who can tell all the story of the picture?” 
Pupil—“This is a picture of The Fisherman. 

“Tt is summer because the fisherman is sitting out of 
doors and the woman and baby are dressed so cool. 

“It is by a fisherman’s cottage by the ocean. We can 
see the boats. 

“The man is a fisherman. He is holding the baby and 
puppy and playing with the big dog. His face shows he 
is old but he looks happy. 

“The woman looks proud of her baby. I think she 
stands like she felt tired. 

“The baby likes the dog and puppy. 

“They are a happy family.” 


ENGLISH IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 


James H. Harris, Minneapolis. 

One of the most important forms of language-expres- 
sion is description, which is the art of portraying or pic- 
turing by means of words, some object, person, building, 
room, landscape, or other external feature. The artist, 
in picturing some scene, situation, or object, uses paints, 
pencil, pen and ink, or other medium. By these means 
he is able to describe what he wishes to picture to us, 
vividly and beautifully. But in language-description, 
words are the medium thru which we produce our pic- 
ture. We have the same purpose in view, viz., to make 
the reader or spectator see what we see, and see it as 
clearly and distinctly as we see it. The only difference 
between the word-artist and the color-artist is that one 
uses words as his medium, the other uses colors. 

Now the first thing essential to a good description is to 
know the thing we are trying to describe, exactly as it 
is. If we try to describe something which we have not 
closely studied we soon find ourselves at the “end of our 
rope.” We find that we are not certain about a good many 


things we thought we knew all about. Try to describe, 
without looking at it anew, a two-cent stamp, a dime, a 
spider, a book-cover, and you will probably find that you 
are not so sure of your facts as you perhaps thought you 
were. This, then, is the first caution in the writing of 
description: the thing to be described should be observed 
carefully and closely, before the written description is at- 
tempted. 

The second instruction is to describe the given object 
as accurately and vividly as possible. Remember that the 
purpose is to make the other person see the thing as 
clearly as you yourself see it, and unless this is done, 
your effort, in a measure at least, is a failure. As a 
necessary factor in a clear and vivid description, the facts 
or details of the picture should be presented in an orderly 
and systematic manner. This will tend to the clearness 
and unity of the description. 

In describing a flowering plant, for instance, it is not a 
good plan to say something of the flower, then make 
some comment on the root, then jump back to the flower, 
and so on, in a helter-skelter sort of way. The better 
method is to say all you wish to say about the flower 
itself, then describe the leaves and stem, arid from there 
to the root. In this way your description becomes or- 
derly and systematic, and is much more effective with the 
reader. 

Another factor in a good description is the choice and 
exact use of words. This is an art that comes only from 
a careful study of words and from a discriminating sense 
of their finer distinctions. We may not expect too high 
a degree of attainment in this particular of boys and girls 
in the grammar grades, but we can at least begin to culti- 
vate their sense of fitness and good taste in the use of 
words, and can lay the foundation for what later emerges 
into that almost indefinable quality—style. Frequently in 
writing a description, or in any other form of writing 
for that matter, it is a good plan to ask, Is there any 
other word which would more clearly or more exactly 
express my thought, or picture the fact, than the word f 
have used? The formation of this habit of close exam- 
ination of our words and of searching for the best one, 


- will in time bear fruit in a much improved and much 


more finished style. 

Another element to be borne in mind in descriptions— 
particularly certain kinds of descriptions—is the point of 
view. This applies especially to the descriptions of build- 
ings and of landscapes. The appearance of a bit of land- 
scape, for example, might be quite different to one stand- 
ing at the east side from one standing on the north side. 
The description of a church, schoolhouse or private resi- 
dence will vary as one stands in front, at the side, or in 
the rear. The thing to bear in mind is that we must be 
consistent in our description; we must select some point 
of view and stick to it. The following bit of description 


“from Annie Sewall’s “Black Beauty” will illustrate the 


point. This description is supposed to be given by the 
horse: 

“The first place I can well remember was a large pleas- 
ant meadow with a pond of clear water in it. Some shady 
trees leaned over it, and rushes and water-lilies grew at 
the deep end. Over the hedge at one side we looked into 
a plowed field, and on the other we looked over a gate 
at our master’s house, which stood by the roadside. At the 
top of the meadow was a grove of fir trees, and at the 
bottom a running brook overhung by a steep bank.” 

Note the varying points of view taken by the horse: 
first, the general picture— a meadow with a pond in it; 
then, “over the hedge at one side we looked into a plowed 
field; on the other side we looked over a gate; at the top 
of the meadow was a grove; at the bottom a- running 
brook.” As the horse changes his position he sees a 
different object. The point of view, therefore, is an im- 
portant one in description of this sort. 

It is often urged that description, as a type of language- 
expression, is too difficult for children of the intermediate 
grades. Their interest, it is said, is in action, in movement, 
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rather than in the static and inactive. The narrative 
type of composition, therefore, appeals to them more 
strongly and much better results can be obtained in the 
line of narration than in description. This is probably 
true, and we should not be disposed to question the 
position of those who maintain that narration should 
occupy the prominent place in the language work of the 
intermediate grades. This admission, however, does 
not invalidate the claims of description to a measure of 
recognition in these grades. Children are always de- 
scribing the things they see. Even the youngest child, 
when he is just able to talk, will essay some sort of 
description of the animal, person or thing he is interested 
in. He will, of course, describe it by its most striking 
characteristics—color, size, shape—but we discover 
therein the elements of description. As the child grows 
and he comes to differentiate more thoroly, his descrip- 
tive ability develops, and his descriptions take on a wider 
scope and a closer attention to details. 

While this growth of the descriptive power is un- 
questionable we must not forget that the analytic ability 
of the child of the intermediate grades is small and his 
power of description, therefore, much limited. One of 
the serious difficulties with our work in description and 
one of the reasons why it has not been so successful 
as we could wish, is that we have not wisely guaged 
the child’s abilities in this direction and have expected 
more than we have had a right to expect. This has 
manifested itself both in the material we have assigned 
for description, and in the method, or lack of method, 
we have employed in securing our results. ‘ 

In the first place the material should be simple. It 
should be comparatively free from complexity. From 
the simple to the complex is a principle that should guide 
us in the selection of our material in description as it 
guides us in our material in other subjects. We would 
not think of plunging a fourth grade child into problems 
in mensuration or partial payments in arithmetic. No 
more should we think of asking him to make some of 
the difficult and complex descriptions which teachers 
have been known to ask of children of this or an ad- 
jacent grade. There is need of a careful grading of 
material and topics for this kind of work, and when we 
set ourselves intelligently to this task we shall perhaps 
secure satisfying results. Describe a church, the city. 
hall, the school-house, the court-house—these are favorite 
topics. Now, a little consideration will persuade us that 
these topics are not so easy as they sound-in the giving. 
If you have doubts on that point, try it yourself—take 
a dose of your own medicine! It is no easy task to 
describe a building of the sort indicated above, unless, 
of course, it is of the simplest and plainest type. Instead 
of taking so complex an object it is better to take some- 
thing more simple—perhaps one feature of a building, if 
one selects that type of description. Instead of trying 
to describe an ornate church building let them describe 
only the entrance, or, as a step farther, the front. The 
child in the intermediate grades requires something 
very definite. He should not be thrown adrift on some- 
thing indefinite and hazy, where he knows not where to 
begin or how to end. When we notice some of the sub- 
jects assigned for description we are not surprised that 
we get such poor results, or that we raise the cry that 
description has no place in the elementary grades, 

From what sources, then, may we draw suitable 
material for descriptive writing? There are two or three 
principles we should keep in mind in answering this 
question. The first is the principle of simplicity, which 
we have already discussed. The second is the principle 
of familiarity—the thing to be described should be well 
known to the child, and he should have the clearest 
possible picture of it in his own mind before he attempts 
to write. The third principle is the principle of interest. 
So far as possible the thing to be described should be 
interesting to the child, or should be closely related to 
other interests. It should not be forgotten, however, that 


‘properly developed by the teacher. 
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interest lies: largely in the control of the teacher, and 
almost any topic may be made a source of interest if 
Then, too,. most 
children become interested in what they attend to, and 
if they are stimulated to see all that may be seen in a 
given object the interest will take care of itself. Among 


the sources, then, from which the teacher may draw, the 


following are suggested as filling the requirements: 

Description of animals—cat, dog, horse, cow, etc. 

Description of birds—robin, sparrow, canary bird, ete. 

Description of flowers—rose, carnation, lily, etc. 

Description of fruits—orange, lemon, plum, etc, 

Description of vegetables—potato, carrot, turnip, etc. 

Description of berries—raspberry, strawberry, etc. 

Description of trees—oak, maple, birch, etc. 

Description of simple objects—chair, table, shoe, eraser, 
two-cent stamp, a coin, etc. 

Description of parts or special features of a building. 

Description of simple landscape and bits of nature— 
not involving too many elements. 

Description of a picture. In pictures, again, simplicity 
and interest should be strong factors. 

Geographical description—material derived from topics 
studied in the geography. 

Description of some object made by the child himself 
in his industrial work or manual training. 

Many other sources and topics will suggest themselves 
to the resourceful teacher, but these will be sufficient to 
suggest the general nature of the material to be used. 

Next in importance to the question of material and its 
selection is that of method. Given suitable material for 
a particular grade of class, how ghall it be handled so as 
to secure the best results for the child? That is a crucial 
question, and upon the answer depends largely the effect- 
iveness of the work. Always the teacher must have in 
mind the development of the child in the power of 
linguistic expression. If this is not accomplished, there 
is something wrong. Either the material is not suited 
to the interests and needs of the child or the method 
is imperfect; and in either event the remedy is in the 
hands of the teacher if she is earnestly and intelligently 
reaching after the end to be attained. 

What suggestions may be offered, then, relative to the 
problem of method? In the first place it is not sufficient 
merely to state, or write on the blackboard, the topic, 
and let the children plunge into it and.get out of it as 
best they can. This seems an almost unnecessary com- 
ment, and yet it is astonishing how many teachers do 
this very thing. “Write a description of a horse,” says 
the teacher, or “write a description of your school build- 
ing or the church you attend.” And the child is left to 
figure out for himself how the subject is to be approached 
and how handled! 

It is manifestly impossible to expect good results from 
such a method, or lack of method. Nor does it tend 
to develop good habits of composition— a thing that is 
quite essential if we would do the most we should for 
the child. Not only must we seek to cultivate in him 
the ability to express himself clearly and well, but we 
must also develop in him the habit of treating his sub- 
ject in a systematic and orderly fashion. To establish 
corect habits of composition, we must apply the principle 
of development—a. word that is comparable in education, 
as Dr. Horne says, only to the word evolution as a 
guiding principle in science. The child’s mind must be 
stimulated and guided to see what is to be seen, and then 
to react in language forin upon the thing seen. First, 
he must be led to see the thing as it is, then to organize 
these sensations, and finally to express them. Impres- 
sion, organization, expression—that is the orderly process 
of mental activity—and we violate it absurdly when we 
ask the child to express what he has neither received as 
true and orderly impression nor has organized. 

In the next issue we shall illustrate concretely the 
problem of method in description and shall give some 
compositions obtained as the result.- 
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SOME WATER WAYS OF AMERICA 


G. B. Corrman, Supt. East Mendota Schools, Mendota, Ill. 


The Great Lakes have been from the beginning the 
great channel of commerce of America. Over them the 
great Northwest sends its commerce to the eastern coast 
and from there to all parts of the world. The question 
in early days was how to get the produce to the eastern 
settlements and from there to Europe. In earlier times, 
before the railroads, it was almost impossible to transport 
any produce from the West, unless it was taken down 
the Mississippi and from there around thru the Gulf and 
then along the Atlantic coast, or across to Europe. 

There were two routes from the eastern cities to the 
West. The way from Philadelphia and Baltimore was 
by “Conestoga” wagons across the mountains to the 
Ohio valley; the other was up the Hudson from New 
York and then across the state in light boats to the 
Great Lakes. Both of these routes were long, wearisome 
journeys and the men who made them were compelled to 
endure much hardship. 

De Witt Clinton, the governor of New York, was the 
man who directed.the work. He was able to see that by 
connecting the Hudson river with the Great Lakes it 
would draw the trade away from the West and make 
New York the metropolis of the East. It was first pro- 
posed that the United States build it but the other states 
objected, especially the southern states. Even a part of 
the state of New York objected, claiming that it would 
be no benefit to them. It was a great undertaking but 
it succeeded and was opened for use in 1825. This canal 
was the magic touch to the commerce of the Great 
Lakes. It at once became the great channel of commerce. 


It was built from Buffalo to the Hudson some distance - 


above Albany. Buffalo grew at once to be a large city. 
Cities were built all along the canal. 

The ditch was four feet deep, forty feet wide and 363 
- miles long. New York could now get goods to the West 
and bring produce in return, cheaper than they could be 
brought by way of New Orleans. She had succeeded in 
drawing the western trade to her. 

Philadelphia and Baltimore became jealous of New 
York and put up a fight for the western trade. Philadel- 
phia determined to build a canal to Pittsburg, despite 
the mountains. Baltimore, seeing the move of Philadel- 
phia, determined to build a horse railroad across the 
mountains in order that she might share the western 
trade. It will be remembered that steam railroads were 
not yet known. In three years she had it running as far 
as Ellicot’s Mill. Philadelphia, seeing the success of this 
move, abandoned her canal scheme and determined to 
build a railroad. In time this move developed in the 
Pennsylvania railroad from Philadelphia to Pittsburg; 
and the Baltimore move resulted in the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad. 

There were many canals dug along the eastern coast, 
that are now in use. Some were dug west of the moun- 
tains, from the Great Lakes to the Ohio and part of 
them are now in use. 

In 1835 the Erie canal was made six feet deep and a 
few years later another foot was added and it was made 
74 feet wide at the top and 56 feet at the bottom. Here 
it remained till late years. A few years ago it was pro- 
posed to enlarge it so that larger boats could be navi- 
gated; and the activity of the movement for commerce 
on the St. Lawrence has caused New York to appropri- 
ate $101,000,000 for the purpose of digging a new canal 
and the work is now begun. Civil engineering has de- 
veloped new methods and this has given new significance 
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to the Mohawk river and thus brought about the new 
canal. 

The water way around Niagara Falls is by way of the 
Welland canal. In recent years the government of Can- 
ada has been working a deep-water way around the 
Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence and this has- 
caused a great deal of the commerce to flow that way 
to the Atlantic. This way could be made deep enough 
for ocean ships and would not cost so much as to deepen: 
the Erie. This has helped cause the active movement in 
New York. However, the St. Lawrence route would’ 
only invite foreign trade and that is spasmodic, and is 
closed part of the year on account of ice. The Erie canal’ 
trade is constant because of the home demand. 

There has been a great demand for a canal from the 
Great Lakes to Pittsburg. The Great Lakes have the 
ore and Pittsburg has the coal. The ore is now taken 
across the barrier by rail; but this is not so cheap as it 
would be if a canal connected the Lakes with the Ohio- 
river. The shortest way from Lake Erie to the Ohio: 
is from Ashtabula to Pittsburg. The fifty-ninth congress 
chartered a company to build this canal. The estimated 
cost is $35,000,000. When this is complete the ore and’ 
the coal can be gotten together much cheaper. However 
it will not connect the Great Lakes with the Gulf for it 
will he some time before the Ohio will he deep enough, 
but the government will soon be at work dredging and 
straightening the channel. 

The people of Chicago are very anxious for a canal to- 
be dug connecting the drainage canal w'th the Missis- 
sippi. thru the Tllinois. This could be done by deepening 
the channel of the Illinois river. With the modern im- 
provements in machinery, this could easily be done. The 
president is now advocating this move and the people of 
Chicago are making a desperate effort to bring it about. 
When this is done and the Panama canal is completed, 
Chicago will be 500 miles nearer the Orient. 


BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATION IN 
GEOGRAPHY—V. 


Francis O. Beuzer, Principal Hawthorne School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


In the November article of this series the subject of 
“Running Waters” was begun, and the discussion and 
illustrations were confined largely to the phenomenon 
of water-falls. In the present article it is our purpose 
to carry the subject farther by considering other phases. 
of stream action easily observable. 

Any torrent in a high-land area descends rather rapidly 
for perhaps a few miles, and, owing to its velocity, is 
enabled to carry rocks and other detritus in its current. 
Ere long, however, its speed slackens, owing to a less 
precipitous descent, and in time some of the larger stones 
and fragments are deposited upon the banks, the smaller 
pebbles are carried farther down, while the finer material 
descends still farther in the course. A terrace becomes 
thus formed and the first evidences of a true river 
become apparent. 

Follow the stream down its channel and we shall find 
flood plains on either hand, consisting of sediment 
brought down and deposited in times of high water. The 
overflow of the Nile forms a striking illustration of what 
large quantities of alluvial soil a river may carry in its 
bosom. The formation of deltas furnishes also an in- 
stance in point. Even the smallest brooks and creeks 
offer tangible evidences of their erosive power. Owing 
to the richness of the alluvial soil, water-loving trees soon 
spring up on the banks of the streams, and the pictur- 
esque willow forms a pleasing feature of many a land- 
scape. 

The work of making alluvial deposits, continued over 
long periods of time, gives to the world such rich areas 
as are found along the lower Mississippi, the Amazon, 
the rivers of India, China, etc.. Evidences go to show 
that the state of Mississippi and adjacent areas are the 
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handiwork of the “Father of Waters,” the territory hav- 
ing been estimated by Shaler as being equal to fifty 
thousand square miles, on the average fifty feet thick, 
representing about five hundred cubic miles of material. 
The eastern part of China, also, furnishes an example of 
the outward extension of the land surface due to stream 
action. 

Many topics for interesting study crowd before us. 
The question of 
water supply and 
control is promi- 
nently before the 
people of the 
United States, es- 
pecially in por- 
tions available for 
irrigation, and 
also sections sub- 
ject to damage 
by overflow. The 
subject of subter- 
ranean erosion, 
and corro- 
sion, is indeed 
fascinating. The 
disposition of 
sediment in the 
oceans, and _ its 
need for the 
maintenance of 
submarine life, 
the reactionary 
influence of salt 
water, all offer 
attractive reve- 
nues for research 
and study. An- 
other topic, often 
of vital interest, 
is the everchang- 
ing course of a stream’s flow, making it oftena problem re- 
garding the desirability of establishing towns or factories 
at certain locations upon its banks. This brings us to 
the subject of lateral erosion which forms the basis for 
the accompanying sketch. 

A very noticeable feature of a stream’s course is its 
serpentine meanderings thru the land. It swings its way 
forward in graceful curves, making its actual length 
much greater than the direct distance between source and 
mouth. Instarices are quite common where the direct 
distance between cities on the same stream is many miles 
less than the river route. Oxbow curves and crescent- 
shaped lakes often result from this phenomenon. 

This lateral swing of the river in its course results in 
the cutting into of the concave bank and the deposition 
of the sediment thus loosened at a point farther down 
on the opposite bank. It thus happens that thousands 
of years may’elapse before a given quantity of soil ulti- 
mately reaches the ocean. Trees are gradually under- 
mined and carried away. Fences are often obliterated in 
a night, due to the carrying away of the soil in which 
they were placed. Bluffs, with over-hanging trees and 
threatening boulders are a common sight even along the 
smallest streams. 

Another interesting observation attending stream 
meanderings is the fact that if, either from a natural or 
an artificial cause, the usual swing of a stream is inter- 
rupted, the points of rebound will be changed and the 
river will begin to tear down and rebuild at new points 
in its course. 


SKETCHING A STREAM 


In making a drawing of a section of a running stream 
it will be well, perhaps, to locate the foreground fea- 
tures and then place the point of disappearance of the 
stream in the distance. Use care here and do not place 
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this point too high. Next determine the turning points 
of the stream. This will be one of the most essential 
things to be guarded. The streams will appear wider at 
the turns than at the intermediate points, a fact due to 
the laws of perspective. Furthermore, observe, that if 
two straight lines be drawn from front to back just 
touching the outside points of the curves, they will have 
a tendency to converge to a point. Then, again, the 
distance from 
front to back 
between similar 
sections of the 
stream becomes 
less, owing also 
to perspective. If 
these features of 
the sketch are 
strictly observed 
the most essential 
points in the 
drawing will be 
obtained. A very 
common error is 
to give the 
stream the ap- 
pearance of re- 
peated curves 
like the letter 
extending 
from the bottom 
of the picture to 
the top. In work- 
ing in the bluffs, 
the characterist- 
ics should be 
studied, there be- 
ing a difference 
between the face 
of a bluff and 
that of cliff. 
The overhanging tree, the shrubbery, the project- 
ing boulders are simply subsidiary features, thrown 
in for pictorial effect. The same may be said for 
the willows in the distance and the island in the 
foreground. The point driven at is the meandering 
course and lateral erosion. A sketch of this kind may be 
used also in history, illustrating such points as the siege 
of Vicksburg, the capture of Island No. 10, the City of 
Seven Hills, or “When Horatius kept the bridge, 
In the brave days of old.” 

Literature abounds with references to “running waters.” 

Recall Tennyson’s “Brook:” 


“With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy fore-land set 
With willow, weed and mallow. 


“T chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go 
But I go on forever.” 
Or, take note of the beauty in “The Song of the Chat- 
tahoochee” by that sweet singer of the southland, Sidney. 
Lanier: 


“All down the hills of Habersham, 
All thru the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried, ‘Abide, abide,’ 

The willful water-weeds held me thrall, 
The loving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said, ‘Stay,’ 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, ~ 
And the little reeds sighed, ‘Abide, abide,’ 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 
Here in the valleys of Hall.” 
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ARITHMETIC 


AND 


FRACTIONS—MULTIPLICATION 
DIVISION 


G. C. Sxutts, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 


The problem, a fraction multiplied by a fraction, as 
2-3 of 4-5, should be analyzed and worked out a part at 
a time. Suggested method: Send the children to the 
board. Let each draw a circle and find 1-2 X 1-3 of it, 
showing the result by shading. Let them determine by 
their own investigations what part of the whole circle 
Then find 1-3 X 1-2 and determine 
what part of the circle they have. 


the shaded part is. 
Their drawings will 
appear something like the accompanying figures. 


Then give in a similar manner 1-3 X 1-4, 1-4 X1-3, 1-3 
X 1-5, 1-5 X 1-3, 1-5 X 1-4, ete. 


amples have been worked out by drawing, cutting, or 


When many similar ex- 


folding, etc., let the pupils note how they could get the 
same answer from the numbers themselves without re- 


sort to the diagrams. When able to express the rule for 


this kind of examples, and work similar examples by it, 
let them work out by a diagram 2-3 X 1-2 of a circle, 
that is, 2 of the thirds of 1-2 of it; 2-5 X 1-3, 4-5 X 1-2, 
etc. Then 
let them make a diagram for 2-3 X 4-5 of a circle; viz., 
2 of the thirds of each of the four-fifths of a circle. After 
several examples have been worked out by diagram, a 
full rule can be deduced by observation as before. If 
considered desirable, all the cases can now be gathered 
into the rule above cited and drill exercises for skill be 
given. The success of this work will depend upon going 
slow enough so that the pupil can work out his own 
processes. If hurried he will fail to get results except 
from others, and it would be far better to tell him out- 
right than to go thru a make-believe process of rational 
analysis. 

If the rational method is attempted, the teacher should 
remember that her aim in the work should be the ac- 
quisition of skill in computation. Of course, if the work 
is well done, power of analysis, reasoning power if you 
please, will be acquired; count it a valuable byproduct, 
but keep the eye clearly on the aim, skill in computation. 
If the rational method thru the law of memory (“the 


Deduce a rule by observation of answers. 
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deeper the impression made upon the mind the better 
the memory”) does not bring about greater effectiveness 
and skill in computation, it were better to use the telling 
method. The rational method improperly applied usually 
leads to confusion, discouragement and loss of time. 

Before attempting to develop the rule for division of 
fractions by the rational method the meaning of division 
should be appreciated by the class. Let them see by a 
series of concrete problems in division that two ideas are 
involved. This may be illustrated by the types: 4 
oranges cost 20 cents, find the price of one; and, at 4 
cents each how many oranges can be bought for 20 cents? 
These two ideas in division may be illustrated in the 
example 8 + 5, by 1-5 X 8 and the number of 5’s in 8. 
If such concrete problems as the above be given for 
thought analysis in the earlier work till the pupils fully 
appreciate the meaning of division; viz. partition and 
measurement, better work can be done in a rational de- 
velopment of the rule. 

Take first the problem illustrated by 2-3 + 5. Let the 
pupils apply the two ideas of division and determine 
which is the simpler interpretation; as, does 2-3 + 5 mean 
the number of fives in 2-3 or one-fifth of 2-3? When 
the latter meaning dawns upon them, let them express it 
as 1-5 X 2-3. A rule for this problem has been worked 
out in multiplication of fractions. Let the pupils tem- 
porarily word their rule to suit themselves; or, if you 
wish to anticipate the final rule, let the pupils see that if 
they had placed one as the denominator of the integer 
and inverted the divisor they would get the same result. 
After many examples of this problem, take such an ex- 
ample as 3 + 2-5. Again let them test its meaning by 
their two notions in division. Does it mean how many 
2-5 of anything in three of the same things: as how 
many 2-5 of a circle in three circles, or one 2-5 of 3 (1+ 
2-5 of 3)? Which is the simpler notion? When this has 
been determined, let them count out the number of 2-5, 
say, of circles in three circles. After repeating this pro- 
cess in several examples, let the pupil formulate a rule: 
as, in 3 + 2-5, it will be found that 714 two-fifths will be 
found, or 15-2. This, it can be seen, is found by taking 
3 X 5 + 2, an application of the rule above stated, the 
divisor is inverted and the operation is that of multipli- 
cation. 

The same method can be presented in the case of a 
fraction divided by a fraction. Determine first which 
kind of division is most clearly called for, being careful 
to take an example in which the divisor is less than the 
dividend. It can easily be appreciated that before the 
parts denoted by the divisor can actually be counted 
out of the parts in the dividend, the parts in both divisor 
and dividend must be of the same size, hence the frac- 
tions must be reduced to a common denominator; then 
the number of times the divisor is contained in the divi- 
dend can be found. By examination of the answer (it 
shows clearer if the operations performed be indicated) 
the same rule as for the other two cases can be deduced; 
viz., Invert the terms of the divisor and proceed as in 
multiplication of fractions. 3-4 + 2-5 = 15-20 + 8-20 (15 
twentieths divided by 8 twentieths) = 15-8 (3 X 5 + 
4 X 2) =1%. By a study of the indicated form 3 X 5 
+ 4 X 2, it can be seen that the divisor, 2-5, has been 
inverted and that the operation is that of multiplication. 
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This last problem, however, is so difficult that for a 
fifth or a sixth grade class the rule had better be drawn 
by inference from the other two problems, the teacher 
simply telling them that the same rule applies, giving 
them many examples for emphasis. 


(3-4 + 2-5; i. e., how many of the two-fifths in 3-4?) 


Probably the most difficult notion in division is illus- 
trated by the example 3 + 5 when it means how many 
fives in 3? Truly stated there are none. But it may be 
answered that there are 3-5 of a five in 3. This case 
arises in such a problem as how many fives in 18? The 
answer 3 and 3-5 can only mean that there are 3 fives 
and 3-5 of another five in 18. 

This difficulty of course may be raised in division of 
fractions in determining the meaning of the abstract 
process to be performed in such an example as 2-5 + 


3-4; but it is not wise to raise the question in that con-° 


nection in the earlier work. Let the simpler meaning 
determine the thought analysis, as the rule will be the 
same by either method. 

The above discussions will be misunderstood unless it 
is appreciated that by whatever method the rule is de- 
veloped the purpose is to teach the pupil most quickly 
and effectively to perform the processes of multiplication 
and division. 5 

In handling complex fractions probably the best man- 
ner of procedure is to consider them expressions of di- 
vision in which the divisor is below the line and the divi- 
dend above the line. The pupil can then for himself 
deduce the rule: “Divide the numerator by the denom- 
inator.” Having completed the subject of division, this 
requires no further explanation. 

Examples in complex fractions, in which only multi- 
plication and division are involved, can be solved more 
readily if the whole is arranged as a problem in multipli- 
cation of fractions; as: 


x = AK %X x x = 

Sufficient drill should be given so that pupils are rea- 


sonably expert in expressing this class of complex frac- 
tions in above form ready for the computation. 


ORAL SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
(Copyrighted, 1907.) 
Miss Laura NewnouseE, Willard School, Chicago. 


(These problems and stories are intended to supple- 
ment the work of the text-book used in the second and 
third grades. They are related to the actual interests of 
child life and designed to supply what most text-books 
lack, a fund of oral problems.) 


i. 6 cows and 3 cows = .. cows. 
2. Two kites and 4 kites = .... kites. 

3. § jars and one jar = .... jars. 

4. 8 pigs and two pigs = .. pigs. 

5. 4 apples and 6 apples = .... apples. 
6. 5 birds and two birds = .... birds. 

7. Two trees and one tree = .... trees. 
8. 7 books and two books = .... books. 
9. 9 lines and one line = .... lines, 
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10. 5 pins and 5 pins = 
Il. 3 eggs and 4 eggs = .... eggs. 
12. 6 apples and two apples = .... apples. 
13. 4 lines and two lines = .... lines. 
14. 6 bees and 4 bees = .... bees. 
I. I have two apples and you gave me 4 
apples. I have .... apples. 
2. If you have 5 books and I give you 4 books, 
you will have .... books. 
3. If I have one cup and you give me 9 cups, I 
will have .... cups. 
4. If you have two branches and I have one, 
we have .... branches. 
5. Mamma had 6 pins and I gave her 4; she 
had .... pins then. 
6. A baby had 7 balls and I gave her two, she 
had .... balls then. 
7. Two birds are in one nest and 5 in the 
other; there are .... birds in both nests. 
8. I have 7 caps and he has 2 caps; we both 
have .... caps. 
9g. Here are 6 eggs and you have 3 eggs; that 
makes .... eggs. 


(Note—The value of these elliptical exercises lies in 
the power of the child to read these problems so that 
a listener could not know where the dash occurs.) 

Teacher draws picture of a house with apple trees 
around and nests in them showing some eggs. The 
new feature here is the suggested work found in the 
story. 

We have an apple tree. 

There are 3 birds on one branch and 4 birds on 
another branch. 

There are .... birds on the tree. 


I see 3 birds flying to the tree. 


Then there will be .... birds on the tree. 
There are two nests in the tree. 

In one nest there are 3 eggs. 

In the other there are 4 eggs. ; 

There are .... eggs in both nests. 

On one branch there are five apples. 

On another there are four apples. 

There are .... apples on both branches. 

I picked 6 apples and then 3 from the tree. 
I had .... apples. 


1. Mary had 4 dolls and I gave her 3 dolls, she 
then has .... dolls. 

2. IfI have 5 cups and you give me 3 cups, I 
will have .... cups. 
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3. We have 7 trees and you have 2 trees; we 
both have .... trees. 

4. John had 5 tops and I gave him 3 tops; he 
had .... tops. 

5. Mary has 3 flags and John has 7 flags; they 
both have .... flags. 

6. If you have 8 books and Mary gives you 2 
books, you will have .... books. 

7. John saw 4 ducks and Mary saw 3 more; 
they both saw .... ducks. 

8. Here are 6 bees and I see 4 more; there are 
.... bees in all. 

9g. I ate 7 nuts and Mary ate 3; we both ate 

- nuts. 

1o. A man had 5 bells and John gave him 4 

bells; he had .... bells then. 


One bird and 8 birds = how many birds? 

5 trees and 3 trees = how many trees? 

4 babies and 2 babies = how many babies? 
6 cups and 6 cups = how many cups? 

7 dogs and two dogs = how many dogs? 
Three fans and 4 fans = how many fans? 
How many cats are 5 cats and 5 cats? 
How many flags are three and two flags? 

7 apples and three apples = how many 
apples? 


AKRAYWD 
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10. 6 nests and 4 nests = how many nests? 
11. Three and 5 books = how many books? 
12. How many caps are 4 caps and 7 caps? 
13. How many pins are 5 pins and one pin? 
14. Three and 3 rats = how many rats? 

15. How many pigs are 7 pigs and two pigs? 
16. How many bees are 5 bees and 6 bees? 


I. John has three balls and I gave him 4 balls. 
How many balls has he? 

2. Mary had 5 fans and John gave her 6 fans. 
How many fans did she have? 7 

3. Frank has 7 tops and I gave him 3 tops. 
How many tops has he? 

4. I have 8 kites and Mary gives me 3 kites. 
How many kites have I? 

5. I ate 4 eggs and Frank ate 5 eggs? How 
many eggs did we both eat? 

6. John has 6 birds and Mary has 6 birds. How 
many birds have both? 

7. I had three pins and a girl gave me 6 pins. 
How many pins did I have then? 

8. Mary had 7 apples.and Frank gave her two 
apples. How many apples did she have then? 

9g. A man had 6 cows and Frank gave him 5 
cows. How many cows did he have then? 

10. Mary had 4 dolls and her mamma gave her 
two dolls. How many dolls did she have then? 


DECEMBER BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
MISS N. M. PAIRPONT, Fitchburg, Mass 
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Nature Study 


DECEMBER NATURE..STUDY WITH 
CORRELATED WORK FOR FIRST 
AND SECOND GRADES 
Mary Eaton, Nash School, Chicago, IIl. 


THE FIR TREE 


Memory Gem—“The Little Fir Trees.” 
Hey! little evergreens, sturdy and strong! 
‘Summer and autumn time hasten along. 
Harvest the sunbeams, then, bind them in sheaves, 
Range them and change them to tufts of green leaves. 
Delve in the mellow mold far, far below, 
And so, little evergreens, grow, grow, grow, 
Grow, little evergreens, grow! 


Up, up, so airily to the blue sky, 

Lift up your leafy tips stately and high; 
‘Clasp tight your tiny cones, tawny and brown; 
By and by buffeting rains will pelt down. 

By and by, bitterly chill winds will blow, 

And so, little evergreens, grow! 

Grow, little evergreens, grow! 


Gather all utmost beauty, because—- 

Hark till I tell it now—how Santa Claus 

Out of the Northern Land, over the seas, 
‘Soon shall come seeking you, evergreen trees! 
‘Seek you with reindeer soon, over the snow: 
And so little evergreens, grow! 

‘Grow, little evergreens, grow! 


What if the. maple flare flaunting and red, 

You will bear waxen white tapers instead. 

What if now, otherwhere birds are beguiled, 

You shall yet nestle the little Christ Child! 

‘Oh! the strange splendor the fir tree shall know! 

And so, little evergreens, grow, grow, grow! 

‘Grow, little evergreens, grow. 

—St. Nicholas. 
NATURE 
The Pine Family 

You know of the “old woman who lived in a shoe and 
thad so many children she didn’t know what to do;” well, 
that was a pretty big family, wasn’t it? But I am going 
‘to tell you about a family of thirty-nine children. That 
is, there are thirty-nine children in the family, but I am 
going to tell you about only a few of them. 

To begin with, the name of the family is Pine. The 
_ children are not very beautiful to look at, and they wear 
_the same dress all the year round, a green dress 
‘that never seems to wear out. They are rather sharp 
and touchy, so you would not like to get too near them; 
‘but they are generous and give people many things they 
want. Now I'll tell you some of their names: There 
is Norway. Pine, a big strong fellow, the 


{ 
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brother of the family, whom they sometimes call Red 
Pine because of his complexian. Then there are Yellow 
Pine, White Pine, Pitch Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Larch, 
Tamarack, Cedar and the dear little Fir, and many more. 
Are’nt those queer names? Can you guess what kind 
of a family this is? Yes, it is a family of trees—and 
a very fine family it is, too. 

You have seen many of these children of the Pine 
family but I suppose you called them all Christmas 
trees and did not notice how very different the brothers 
and sisters are from each other. You can find these 
trees in winter just as well as in the summer and see 
if you can tell them apart. The Red Pine will have its 
needles in bunches of twos—long needles four to six 
inches long. The White Pine has clusters of five needles, 
three to four inches long. Larch has branches like long 
tassles. Spruce, Fir and Hemlock have very short 
needles. The Cedars have broad, flat open leaves which 
the Indians call feathers. All this big family have some- 
thing good to give us; but most of all, they give us 
wood. 

Turn any way you will in the house or out doors and 
you will be sure to see some of this Pine family. I am 
going to leave that for you to find tho, while I tell you 


7. Wurre Pine, 


3. Norway Spruce 
of something else that White Pine gives us. Bunches of 
gray moss like tufts of gray hair grow out of the trunks 
of these trees and the Indian mammas love to find this 


to line their babies’ cradles. It is warm and soft and 
clean and sweet. The red-breasted crossbills come and 
pick seeds out of the cones. Men cut pockets in the 
sides of the Pine trees and in a short time the trees 
fill these pockets with a sticky juice called resin, which 
the men take away and make into turpentine, tar, and 
rosin. Just think, you couldn’t have your house built or 
painted or roofed if this good family didn’t help you. 
The Red and Black Spruce give the children spruce gum, 
and give people wood fibre to make paper pulp. 
Hemlock gives us bark to tan.our leather., Larch gives 
us long poles for telegraph poles, fence posts, railroad 
ties and ship’s timbers. Cedar gives us wood for 
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chests to keep out moths, and for lead pencils. Last of 
all, the dear little Fir gives us our Christmas trees, and 
you will know pretty soon what they will give you. 
Now, don’t you think this is a good, kind family to give 
us so much? 
STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION 

These may be based on “The Discontented Fir Tree,” 
the Fir that was so unhappy because it was so small that 
even the rabbits hopped about it. Later it saw the trees 
being cut down and asked the birds where they were 
taken to. The birds told the Fir that these trees were 
taken away on big ships. Next they told of seeing them 
in houses covered with beautiful lights and presents. 
This is merely a rough sketch of Anderson’s story, but 
I use it as an outline. 

Drawing 

Using the above story as a basis draw series of pic- 
tures, illustrative as: 

1. The little tree when the rabbit hopped over it. 

2. The tree larger when the birds were telling it of the 
other trees and the men were chopping trees down. 

3. The tree carried off in a wagon to town (or on 
ship). 

4. The tree in the house, decorated. 

Songs 

The Christmas Tree—Primer 106. 

The North Wind Doth Blow—Corinne Brown. 

Sleighing Song—Corinne Brown. 

Shine Out, Oh Blessed Star. 

Christmas Bells—Primer 44. 

Christmas Time—Primer 104. 

Kris Kringle—Seaflet. 

The above songs, while referring more to Christmas 
than to the tree, lend themselves well-to rythm work— 
for which a slight suggestion: 

Rythm 

1. Hands raised to point above head to tree. 
to the wind’s blowing. 

2. Cutting down tree. 

3. Trimming tree or taking down presents. 

4. Skipping around tree. 

Construction 

1. Borders of Christmas trees. 

2. Decorate the room as if it were a tree, with 
chains and pendant yellow stars which the children can 
make. 

3. Boxes decorated with trees. 

4. Hexagonal baskets for work baskets, tied, and 
decorated with trees (for which I can furnish the 
pattern.) 

Other Suggestions for Christmas Construction 

1. Calendars of rough watércolor paper decorated 
with holly or California red flower cut from paper nap- 
kins and pasted on. 

2. Santa Claus bookmarks. 

3. Four glazed blotting ‘papers, each with three 
iionths df the calendar on back, tied with ‘holly ribbon. 
Chridtmds Ianitetns: 

6. ‘Toys. 


Sway 


‘Bagsomade from natural-color burlap (the colored 


crocks) with a border woven, where threads have been 
drawn, in baby ribbon. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL BLANKET 


Saran E. Spracue, Chicago. 


A million little snowflakes 
Were hovering in the air, 
When suddenly a message came: 
“The earth is brown and bare, 
And flowers now are dying 
Because they are so cold; 
Oh, snowflakes, make a blanket 
And all the earth enfold!” 


Who sent the message to them, 
They never stopped to ask, . 
Nor did they idly spend their time, 
But set about their task. 
They’d made so many blankets, 
They knew just what to do, 
And all began the weaving 
Before the day was thru. 


To make the blanket wormer, 

To make the blanket warmer, 

That could be found in Cloudland; 
To make it long and full, 

They bordered it with swan’s down; 
For fear it might be thin, 

They picked the poor old sky goose, 
And wove her feathers in! 


And so they made the blanket 
And spread it o’er the ground 
To cover all the flowers 
And keep them safe and sound; 
And if you'll take the trouble 
To go where ‘tis displayed, 
You'll find this self-same blanket 
And see just how ‘tis made. 


OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF SNOW 


I. What Snow Is (frozen water). 
II. Characteristics of Snow Crystals. 
Color—shapes—number of sides. 
Give out light—prismatic edges give colors of 
the rainbow. Fill more space than water. 
III. Uses of Snow. 
Stores moisture, melts and irrigates dry places. 
Protects roots of plants. 
Snowflakes collect dust and leave the atmos- 
phere pure. 
Pleasures Afforded by Snow. 
Makes the winter season beautiful. 
Furnishes opportunity for sleighing, coasting, 
etc. 
V. Where it Never Snows. . 
Where There Is Snow all the Year. 
Connect with geography work on cold countries. 
—The Third School Year. 


IV. 


NEW YORK STATE’S CHILD LABOR LAW 


' The state of New York has set the example to the 
other states of the Union in taking a forward step in the 


.adequate protection of its children. The legislature of 


the state recently enacted a child labor law which will 


‘go into effect at the beginning of next year. The new 


law allows: boys and girls under sixteén years of age 
to be kept at work for eight hours only, and that be- 
tween the hours of eight in the morning and five in the 
afternoon, The former law allowed children under six- 
teen to work nine hotirs, between six in the morning and 
séven'in the evetiing. The children of ‘the state are en- 
‘titled to this-sort of protéction, for ‘the ‘welfare of the 
state and the nation depends upon the health and vigor 
of future men and women. 
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DECEMBER PAPER CUTTIN 


GRACE H. LOPER, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Santa Claus and His Reindeer 
A Shepherd and His Flock 


One of the Wise Men 
“The Little Town of Bethlehem” 
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DECEMBER BLACKBOARD DRAWING 


MISS MARGARET PUMPHREY, Oak Park, IIl. 
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CHURCH CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER, 1907. 

1—1. Sunday in Advent. G. There Shall be Signs, 
Luke: 21. 

2—Bibiana, V. M. Silvanus. Paulina. 

3—Francis Xavier: Sophonias, Pr. 

4—Peter Chrysologus, B. D. Barbara. 

5—Sabbas, Ab. Bassus. Pelinus, B. 

6—Nicholas, B. Dionysia. Leontia. 

7—Ambrose, B. D. Polycarp. Urban. 

8—2. Sunday in Advent. G. John in Prison, Matth. 
11. Immaculate Conception B. V: M. 

9—Leocadia: Gorgonia: Proculus, B. 

10—Damasus. Daniel. Barsab. Thraso. 

11—Melchiad. Eulalia. Julia. Merkury. 

. 12—Our Lady of Guadalupe. Synesius. 

13—Lucy. Othilia. Orestes. Jodocus. 

14—Nicasius. Eutropia. Agnellus. 

15—3. Sunday in Advent. G. John’s Testimony, John 1 

16—Eusebius. Albina. Beanus. Ananias. 

17—Lazarus. Sturmius. Olympias, W. 

. 18—Ember day. Expectation B. V. M. 

. 19—Nemes. Adjutus. Fausta. Zosim. 

20—Ember day. Eugene. Theophilus. 

21—Ember day. Thomas, Apostle. 

22—4. sara Advent. G. The Mission of John, 

uke 3. 

23—Victoria, V. M. Gelasius. 

24—Adam and Eve. Tharsilla. 

. 25—Christmas. Anastasia. 

. 26—Stephen, Protomartyr. Denis, P. 

27—John, Ap. Ev. Max. Theophan. 

28—Holy Innocents. Theophila, V. M. 

29—Sunday After Christmas. G. The Prophecy of 
Simeon. Luke 2. 

30—Anysia, M. Sabinus, B. Rainer, B. 

31—Silvester, P. Columba, V. M. Hermes. 


‘ 


Servulus. 
Vigil. 
Eugenia. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIVITY 
A CLASS READING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


By Winifried Wray. 


God in his great love for mankind decided to help the 
people on earth to become good; and the Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity, whom we call God the Son, 
had said that he would come down into the world and 
take on Himself the sins of men. To do this He would 
become a man, just like other men, with a body which 
would suffer pain, and which would die; so He took a 
human shape and body, and was born as a little baby 
on Christmas day. His mother was the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and her husband, St. Joseph, was the guardian or 
foster-father of our blessed Lord. 

The little baby, who was God, took the name of Jesus, 
which means Savior, because He had come to save man- 
kind; and we call Him_Jesus Christ, which means an- 
page. because He is Our King as well as Our Savior, 
and kings are always annointed when they are crowned. 

Now I will tell you about the life of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ upon earth. 

First of all, before the time came for Him to be born, 
God sent one of His angels, whose name was Gabriel, 
to tell the Blessed Virgin what was to happen to her. 

The angel appeared to Our Lady, and said: 

“Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee”; then he 
told her that she would have a little baby, and that that 
little baby would, be God the Son, who was coming to 
the earth to save mankind. 

Our Lady was at first much frightened, for she knew 
that no woman could deserve to have such an honor. But 
she remembered that God knows best about everything, 
so she said: 

“Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be it done unto me 
according to Thy word;” that is to say, I am God’s ser- 
vant, and He must do with me anything He wishes. 

Then the angel told the Blessed Virgin that her cousin, 
St. Elizabeth, would soon have a little baby; so Our 
Lady went immediately to visit St. Elizabeth and to help 

er. 

_ When Our Lady had nearly come to the end of her 
journey, St. Elizabeth came out to meet her. As soon 


as she saw the Blessed Virgin, the Holy Ghost told her 
what had been done, and she said: 

“Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the fruit 
of thy womb;” for she knew that Our Lady’s little Baby 
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was the Savior or Messias, whom the Jews had always 
been expecting to come and save them. : 1 
For a time Our Lady stayed with her cousin, till St. 


Elizabeth’s son, St. John the Baptist, was born. The hus- 
band of St. Elizabeth was St. Zachary. God sent St. 
Gabriel the archangel to tell him that his wife would 
have a son, whose name was to be John, and who would 
be very good and holy; but St. Zachary would not be- 
lieve what he was told, so the angel said to him: 

“Thou shalt be dumb, and shalt not be able to speak 
until thy son is born.” 

So St. Zathary was-dumb until after the baby was born, 
and then God allowed him to speak, and he called the 
child John, as the angel had commanded him. 

Then the Blessed Virgin went back to her home in 
Nazareth, where she and St. Joseph lived. 

After a time, the king or emperor, whose name was 
Caesar, ordered that every man should go to the town to 
which his father had belonged, so that his name should 
be written down, for Caesar wanted to know how many 
people he had to govern. 

So St. Joseph and Our Lady travelled together to 
Bethlehem, where St. Joseph belonged. I am sure you 
have often seen pictures of Our Lady riding on a donkey, 
with St: Joseph walking beside her, taking care of her. 

When they came to Bethlehem it was late in the even- 
ing, so St. Joseph tried to find a place of shelter for Our 
Lady; but the houses were all full, and nobody would take 
them in. 

At last St. Joseph found a little stable with an ox and 
an ass in it. He brought Our Lady into this stable, and 
there Our Savior was born. His mother wrapped Him 
up in swaddling-clothes, and laid Him in a manger full 
of straw. 

At Christmas-time, when you visit the crib, you will 
see a figure of a little baby lying in a poor, miserable 
stable, with not even a bed to lie on, or nice, warm clothes 
to wear, and that will’ remind you of the birth of Our 
Lord in the stable of Bethlehem. 

How proud and grateful we ought to be when we think 
that God loved us so much that He came down from 
heaven to live on the earth, to be very poor and suffer 
a great deal, so as to save us and atone—that is to say, 
make up—for our sins. 

We shall not be inclined to grumble at every little 
pain or troyble or disappointment when we think of the 
little Baby who was born in the poor stable, though 
all the while He was King of heaven and earth. 

Now I must tell you what wonderful things happened 
on the earth the night Our Savior was born. The first 
people to know of His birth were some poor shepherds, 
hi were minding their sheep on a mountain near Beth- 
ehem. 

As they were sitting round their fire, for it was very 
cold, and they had lighted a fire on the hillside, they heard 
a sound of most beautiful music, and looking up they saw 
an angel, who said to them: 

“Be not afraid, for behold, I bring you tidings of great 
joy, for tonight a Savior is born to you.” 

Then the angel told them that they would find the 
Savior lying in a manger in a stable at Bethlehem. Then 
a great number of angels appeared in the sky, and they 
were praising God, singing “Gloria in excelsis Deo,” which 
means “Glory be to God in heaven, and on earth peace 
to men of good-will;” that is, to people who wish to be 
good. 

As soon as the angels had gone, the shepherds said to 
one another: 

“Let us go at once and see what is this wonderful thing 
that has happened.” 

So they left their sheep and went quickly down the 
mountain, and found the stable in which the infant Jesus 
was lying, and they adored and worshipped Him. 

When the eighth day after the birth of Our Lord 
had’ come, He was circumcised according to the law of 
the Jews; for, though the little baby Jesus was really 
God and all powerful, yet, as a man, He obeyed the law 
in all things, so as to set an example of obedience to 
men. 

The next people to hear about the birth of Our Lord 
were very different from the poor shepherds. 

Far away in the East there lived three kings, who were 
also very wise and good. God had told men that, one day 
a Savior would be born to redeem the world, and that 
wonderful things would happen when He was born, so 
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that men should know that their Savior was come. Among 
other signs a new: star was to appear to announce or 
tell of the birth of Our Redeemer, that is to say, Savior. 

Once, while these kings were praying, they ~saw the 
new star appear in the heavens. So they knew that the 
Lord must be going to be born. Immediately they set off 
to go to Him, taking with them rich presents of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. Gold, as the symbol or image 
of money given in alms to the poor; frankincense, as 
the symbol of prayer and praise; and myrrh, as that of 
penance. These three gifts meant that the kings were 
willing to give up all their riches and power to serve 
God and praise Him, and to suffer fo rHis sake. 

All the time that the Wise Men were travelling the star 
moved in front of them to show them the way, and at 
night it shone brightly, so that they were not left in the 
darkness. 

When they had gone a long way the Wise Men came 
to Jerusalem, where the king of the Jews, whose name 
was Herod, was living. So they went to him and said: 

“Where is He that is born King of the Jews? For 
we have seen His star and have come to adore Him.” 

But Herod was much frightened and troubled, for he 
said to himself: 

“Tf there is to be a new King of the Jews, what is to 
become of me? I shall no longer be king.” 

So Herod called the priests and his advisers together, 
and asked them if it was true that a new King was to be 
born, and in what place. And they looked in all the holy 
books and prophecies—that is to say, promises of things 
that were to happen—and they told King Herod that the 
time had come for the Messias, or promised Savior, to 
appear, and that He would be born in Bethlehem. 

Herod was very angry when he heard this, and he de- 
termined that he would find this new King, and kill Him. 
Of course he did not tell this to the Wise Men, but he 
said to them: 

“When you have found out where this new King is, come 
back and tell me, so that I too may go to Him and adore 
Him.” 
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This they promised to do. 3 

They travelled on towards Bethlehem, and still the star 
moved in front of them, to show them.the way. At. last it 
stopped over a poor stable, and the Wise Men knew that 
they had-come to the end of their journey. They got 
down from their camels, and went into the stable, and 
there they found the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the little 
baby Jesus, wrapped in His swaddling-clothes; and, kneel- 
ing down, they adored Him, and laid at His feet the gifts 
they had brought. 

When it was time for them to return to their own coun- 
try, they made up their minds to go back to King Herod 
and tell him what they had seen; but an angel appeared 
to them in their sleep and told them to go home another 
way, and not to tell Herod what had happened. 

Now, there was a rule among the Jews that the eldest 
son of every family was to be given up to the service of 
God. But if the father and mother wished, they might 
buy him back by giving some present to the Temple. 
When forty days had passed after the birth of Jesus, 
St. Joseph and Our Lady took Him to the Temple to 
present Him to the priests, and to buy Him back for 
themselves with a pair of doves. 

While they were in the Temple, there came in a very 
holy old man, whose name was Simeon. God had prom- 
ised him that he should not die until he had seen the 
Messias. When Simeon saw the Holy Family, he knew 
at once that the little Baby was the promised Savior; and, 
taking Jesus in his arms, he thanked God for letting him 
live to see his Savior upon earth. Then Simeon spoke to 
Our Lady, telling her of the wonderful things her Son 
would do for men, and how much He would suffer, and 
how much sorrow she would have to bear. Our Lady felt 
very sad, but she did not complain. for God knows best, 
and she submitted herself to His will. 

Soon after the Wise Men had gone away from Beth- 
lehem an angel appeared to St. Joseph, the foster-father 
of our Lord, and said to him: 

“Arise, take the Child and His Mother, go into the land 
of Egypt and stay there nutil I tell thee, for it will come 
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to pass that Herod will seek the Child, to kill Him.” 

So St. Joseph rose by night and fled into Egypt with 
Our Lady and the child Jesus. Many pretty pictures 
have been painted of the Mother nursing her little baby, 
and riding with Him through the desert to save Him 
from the cruel King. : 

When Herod found that the three kings did not return 
to him as they had promised, he determined that in spite 
of them he would kill the Child who was to be King 
of the Jews. So he sent his soldiers to put to death 
all the little boys who had been born in Bethlehem, or 
near it, for two years. In that way he thought he would 
be sure to kill Jesus; but his wicked deed did not do him 
any good, for Our Lord was safe in Egypt with His 
Mother and St. Joseph. 

As soon as Herod was dead the angel again appeared 
to St. Joseph, and told him to go back to Judea, for those 
who wished to kill the child were dead. So St. Joseph 
returned with Our Lady and the holy Child to Judea. He 
was afraid to go to Bethlehem, for Herod’s son was rul- 
ing there, so he went to live in a place called Nazareth. 

There the Holy Family lived peacefully and happily for 
many years, and the child Jesus grew big and strong, 
and was full of wisdom. He was very obedient to His 
parents, who were very poor, helping them with their 
work, and loving them dearly.—(Catholic Teaching for 
Children, Benziger Bros., publishers.) 


THE DEMAND FOR GOOD PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


The great majority of teachers prepare themselves for 
grade work, resulting in very strong competition for sat- 
isfactory positions. We do not know why more do not 
equip themselves to teach the primary grades, for well 
qualified primary teachers are not numerous enough to 
supply the demand. 
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Most teachers who desire to get out of the grades 
endeavor to reach high school positions. Here the field 
is crowded, too, whereas in the other direction the com- 
petition is less keen, the salaries are as good—usually 
better—and the work, to the well equipped, is ‘easier and 
less exacting. 

A course of home study in primary methods under 
competent direction, such as is offered by the Interstate 
School of Correspondence of Chicago, will give you 
marked ability in first, second and third grade work. 
There is evidence in plenty that hundreds have taken pri- 
mary methods and have improved their condition greatly. 
It is such a course as can be taken into the schoolroom 


while it is being mastered and there used in daily work, 


the teacher always having her practice class before her. 
By next spring, after profitably using your spare time 
during the winter in the study of primary methods, you 
can be prepared to apply for primary work in good 
schools. 

There is certainly something unusually attractive in 
the thought—beter school, better salary, less competition, 
residence in a good town, and other advantages which 
must appeal to any teacher. We advise you to investi- 
gate this subject for yourself, and believe you will agree 
that it will pay to specialize in this particular line of 
school work. 

Every teacher who has to prepare at intervals for ex- 
amination should be interested in the Normal courses of 
the Interstate School. These are exceptionally strong re- 
views, and have been the means of helping thousands of 
teachers to secure high grade certificates. 

Any interested teacher can learn full particulars re- 
garding any course by addressing the Interstate School 
of Correspondence, of Chicago, whose advertisement ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 
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feels that he should have an advance in salary propor- 
tionate to the additional demands now made upon him 
Living expenses have increased materially. Wages in 
many other occupations have advanced, and he argues 
that it is unfair to him to expect his best services with- 
out proper recognition. 
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certificates. 
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MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY. 
Office of President. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 5, 1907. 
To whom it may concern: 

I have known Zimmermann Bros. 
Clothing Co. for many yars and have 
always found them reliable and trust- 
worthy. I am personally acquainted 
with the officers of the company and 
have the fullest confidence in their in- 
tegrity. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Rev.) A. J. BURROWES, S. J., 
President. 

The above letter from the president 
of Milwaukee’s leading Catholic edu- 
cational institution, should be ample 
assurance to all prospective purchas- 
ers of cassocks or confessional cloaks 
for Christmas gifts. Many Rev. Pas- 
tors and Religious Superiors have to 
depend on mail orders in the purchase 
of articles of this kind, and it is 
therefore most desirable to know of a 
reliable firm that absolutely guaran- 
tees satisfaction in every particular. 
With a firm like this you can do fully 
as well by letter as by personal visit. 

Every priest can use a confessional 
cloak or an extra cassock. Write to- 
day, specifying price you desire to 
pay for cloak or cassock. The meas- 
urements needed for cloak are size of 
Roman collar and girth of breast, also 
height and weight if convenient. For 
cassock send the following measure- 
ments: Breast measure—To be taken 


over the vest, all around the breast 
right under. the arms. Waist measure 
—To be taken on person, around the 
waist, over vest. Waist length in 
back.—To be taken on old -cassock. 
Measure from collar seam.to waist 
line. Length of skirt in back.—To be 
taken on old cassock, from waist line 
to hem of skirt. Half width of the 
back.—Taken on person or on old 


cassock from back center seam 
straight across to shoulder seam. 
Length of sleeve——Measure along 


sleeve seam of old cassock, Give 
weight, height, size of shirt collar and 
mention if you have stooped posture. 
Samples of cloth wil be sent free if 
you mention this journal. Address, 
Zimmermann Bros., 484 East. Water 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
* 


Every modern school building, es- 
pecially high schools, academies and 
colleges, should be equipped with 
lockers for the wraps and personal 
property of scholars. Steel lockers, 
such as are made by the Churchill- 
Spalding Co. of Chicago, are more 
economical, more secure and sanitary 
than any other lockers on the market, 
and for this reason they are being 
placed in many of the fine new school 
buildings now being erected through- 
out the United States. For parish 
club house and gymnasium purposes 
these lockers are particularly to be 
recommended. Write for free book- 
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let and’ price list to the Churchill & 
Spalding Co., 488 Carroll Avenue, 
Chicago. 

* 

To choose an appropriate gift—one 
to be received with genuine pleasure 
—is truly an accomplishment. Per- 
haps a suggestion will be of assist- 
ance to you before making your pur- 
chases for the holiday season. Have 
you ever considered that an up-to-date 
unabridged dictionary is a gift. to be 
longer enjoyed, longer treasured, and 
of more constant service to the re- 
cipient than any other selection you 
may make? The one great standard 
authority is Webster’s International 
Dictionary, published by G. & C. Mer- 
riam Co., Springfield, Mass. It is 
recognized by the courts, the schools, 
and the press, not only in this coun- 
try but throughout the English-speak- 
ing world as the highest triumph in 
dictionary making. It is the most 
choice gift. 

* 

Two new texts are announced by 
Powers and Lyons for this month. 

“Stenographic Business Practice” 
(with business papers and forms) by 
Frank C. Spalding, offers training in 
office routine for advanced students of 
stenography that is the stenographic 
equivalent of the “office practice” now 
so popular in bookkeeping depart- 
ments. 

“Rapid Calculation” by C. E. Birch 
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THE GOODYEAR - MARSHALL 
COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS 


continue to be as popular as ever, and with the late 
revisions and additions to the series now offer the 
latest and most practical and usable texts for com- 
mercial classes on the. market. 
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ing are our 
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is an excellent series of 124 practical 
drills on this subject, covering cal- 
cluations from the simplest practice 
in the processes of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division, to 
interest, and practical bookkeeping 
and business calculations. 

Both of these texts are timely, and 
will reinforce what are generally con- 
ceded to be the “weak spots” in mist 
commercial courses. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY? 


USEFUL. The International is a con- 
stant source of knowledge. It not 
only answers your questions con- [\¢ 
cerning new words, apelling, pro- 
nunciation, etc., but also questions 
about places, noted people, foreign fe 
words, and many other subjects. 
RELIABLE. Editor-in-Chief, W. T. 
Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., for over 17 
years U.S.Comr. of Education. The 
recently enlarged edition contains 
25,000 New Words. The Gazetteer, 
and Biographical Dictionary have f; 
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5000 Illustrations. 
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If you can afford but one Great Reference Work then let it be 
Expasition of Christian Doctrine 


By a Seminary Professor Iutermediate Course 
COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools 
Part I, Dogma Part II, Moral Part III, Worship 


John Joseph McVey, Publisher 
1229 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Summaries and Synopsis at the ends of the Chapters 
give a valuable aid in the Outlining and Preparing of Sermons. 
Just the book of Explanation for Converts, 3 vol., 12m., size 
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ITH A SET OF THE ARITHMETIC HELP 


It is by all means the simplest and most complete aid to teaching Arithme- 

tic that has ever been published. From the first number work when the 

pupil enters school up through the study of every year is all illustrated and 
4 explained by the easiest and most approved modern methods. 

It shows just how to teach every part of Arithmetic. All examples and prob- 

i lems from the simplest to the most difficult are worked out and explained, hundreds 

and hundreds of them. Every point is made clear so that anyone can understand. 

Not only will it enable you to teach the subject better, but it will give 
you a better understanding of Arithmetic, and it will enable you to pass a 
better examination on the subject. 

It comes in two volumes of 629 pages. ‘There are 14 pages of index alone; 
over 250 colored plates, half tones, drawings, etc. Bound in Bremen silk 
cloth. Special price to teachers, by mail, $1.50 a set. You cannot 
afford to try to teach arithmetic without it. Send for a set today. 
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Paper Edition, size 53-4 x 85-8 x 11-2in., 
printed from same plates, on bible pape. . 
A real gem of book-making, unsw 
for elegance and convenience, 1116 ages. 
3 and 1400 lilustrations. Scottish Glossary. 
It is the Best Christmas Gift 
Write for Wrinkles’’ and 
Sample Pages, Free. 4 
G.&C. MERRIAM CoO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
GET THE BEST. 


Your correspondence is invited in regard to these or any 
of our other authorative works on commercial subjects. 


Powers & Lyons 


378 Wabash Avent, Chicago 1133 Broadway, New York 
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Catholic Reading Circle Manual 


Tells how to organize and conduct a 
Reading Circle. Suggests Programs, 
etc. etc. Price 40 cents. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, - MILWAUKEE 


“Teacher are Expected to Know 
Everything! 


Every teacher should know that text books, new 
or second hand, may be obtained at cut prices of 


Cc. M. Barnes Co. 
262 Wasase Ave. - CHICAGO 


Regulate Johnson's WindowShadeA djusters 


Ventilation Lower or raise tte Shade Roller regu- 
vontitation lating light and ventilation. Shades all or any part 
of window, just ‘as desired. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed and at small expense. Greatly appreciated 
in hundreds of buildings. 

Send for booklet and free sample of 
The Johnson Window Stop 
(on which the adjuster works) 
R. JOHNSON 163 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


( 


1 Regulate 


- 
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| BEAUTIF UL LANDSCADES Made in Brilliant Colors 


@ Crayonart. EIGHT-cOoLoR boxes retail at five centseach. Brilliant Oil Color 
effects. An improved colored wax crayon. €| Use Pastello for delicate pastel 
Water Color effects. EIGHT-COLOR boxes retail at five cents each. @ Use Cray- 
ograph for dull color effects. SoLtm and HEAvy. Durable, with permanent 
and true colors. Retails for 10 cents. @ Use Chicago School Crayon. Col- 
ored chalk effects for paper and blackboard. Retails for 5 cents. @ Use 
Sketcho for paper only. Retails for 5 cents. Contains a fixative to arrest dust. 
@ Use Hygieia. CoLoreEp or Dust Less for paper and blackboard. 


Write for Catalogue No. 74 
Samples sent pepaid upon receipt of price in stamps. 
° 228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
American Crayon Co. § onic 
Dept. F Waltham, Mass. 


WE’D LIKE ALL SCHOOL OFFICIALS WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE 
AND EFFICIENCY OF THEIR SCHOOLS 
to see how simple and practical the U. Ss. 
INK WELL is. 


It has been pronounced AIRTIGHT, DUST- 
PROOF, NOISELESS and practically 
FOOLPROOF. It is an article without a 
peer for the school desk. A new desk is in- 
complete without it and an old desk is made 

x very attractive with it, as it covers the var- 

SF Pat. 12-05. ious size holes in the desks. Must be seen to 

be fuliy’ apprectiiea. The following is a partial list of the many who are using 

this high grade Ink well. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Columbus, Ind. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Calumet, Mich. ‘on, O. Fort Madison, Ia. 
Richmend, Ind. Ogden, VU. Kokome, Ind 


Atlantic, Te. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
LaFayette, Ale. 


Marion, Ind. 
Golden. Cole. 


Ash: vilie, N.C. 
Evensville, Ind. 
alame zoo, Mich. 


LaF avette, Ind. Elwoed, Iron Mountein, Mich. 
New Lendon, Minn. Hartferd City, I Negeaunee. Mich. 
Noblesville, Ind. Fert Wayne, oh St Paul, Minn. 
Las Antmas, Cole. Columbus. Ga. Watertown, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Chelsea, Mich. Cal. 
Montgomery, Ala. St. Charles, M 
Sold strictly on its merits and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Manufaotured by U. s. INK WELL co., Evansville, Ind. 


Eastern Agents; THOMPSON & SMITH CO., 125 East 23d St., New York City. 


THE STEREOPTICON 


In the School 


Do not fail to ir clude one of 
ourinstruments when ordering 

supplies. An invaluable aid in 
modern instru ‘tien. O mplete 


1e73 for our new illustrated catalog. 


McAllister Mfg. Opticians Dept Y 49 Nassau St., New York 


Catholic Children should not be allowed 
to leave Catholic Scheols unacquainted 
with or uninterested in great Catholic 
Authors and their works. ‘*Standard 
Siterary selections” has been com- 


. piled and arranged with notes and 


questions tosupply this much felt need. 


Wiseman, Schlegel, Ozonam, 
O’Hagan, O’Connell, Dryden, Digby, 
Dante, Bourdalon and Father Ryan 
are a few of those represented. 


For Special Terms apply to 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


BEST BOOKS For TEACHERS 


Complete Outline in U. S. a 


New Practical Orthography...... 
McKean’s Outline of English and Amer- 
ican Literature... 25 
McKean’s Outline in Physiology ............ 25 
McFhee’s Outlines, Devices and Recreat- 
ions in United States Geography...... 25 
Crissman’s Library Methods in panel 


Study of the Song of Hiawatha 
Graded Memory Gems (three books) Pri- 

mary, Intermediate andGrammar,each .25 
Study o1 Longfe'low for Primary Grades _ .10 


Wiant’s New Drills for Schools... 25 
Fess’ Political History of the United 
States ......... 1.50 


Every Day Plans, a “plan book for each 
season—praised by teachers every- 
where... 

Any five of the 25c books for $1.00 

We also publish School Lt ite ($1.00 a year), an 

up to-date journal for teachers of all the 

grades, “ orld’s Events Magazine (60 cents 

a year) and anew and beautiful line of Five 

Cent Classics—over 100 titles—which furn- 

ish an excellent graded list of suplementary 

reading Write for catalog. 


World’s Events Publishing Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Former Address Dansville, N. Y. 


EVERY 


SCHOOL 
COLLEGE 


AND 
ACADEMY 


SHOULD HAVE A 


UNEQUALED 


WEBSTER 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


$3.00 
F. S. Webster Co., 211 E. Madison St., Chicago 
Costs less than 1 cent per working day for one year 
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HAVE YOU PAID your sub- 
scription for this school year? If not, 
make it a point to do so at once. 
Don’t wait for us to send a bill. 


LYON & HEALY 


~ Largest and Finest Pipe Organ Works 
in the Unite States. 


Tubular and Electro - Pneumatic 
Pipe Organs of the Highest Type 


en are invited to write 


Cklahoma City, Okla.; St. 
Winona, Minn.;Th 
Church of Our Lady of Sorrows, Chicago. 


Pipe Organ Exhibition Hall (the only one in America) 
Address 45 Adams St., Chicago 
Works: Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Wide Awake Primer, 30c \Grade 
The Wide Awake FirstReader,30cf 1 

Boy Biue and tis Friends 40¢ Grade II 
Merry Animal Tales 60c Grade III 
Wilderness Babies, 60c Grade iV 


Send for Discounts and Lists of 
Books for School Libraries 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO.., 
BOSTON. 


A NEW SERIES OF ELSON PRINTS 


The CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


10 beautiful copper plate photogravures in 
a portfolio with descriptive text 
of each mission. 
$1.00 per Portfolio Complete 
or 10 cents each. 
San Diego de Alcala, 
San Anvnio de Pala. 
San Luis, Rey de ¥rancia. 
San Juan Capistrano, Old Garden 
and Cloisters. 
San Juan Capistrano, Cloister Arches 
San Gabriel, Arcangel. 
San Fernando, Rey de Espana, 
Santa BKarbara. 
San Miguel, Arcangel. 
. San Carlos Norromeo Mission. 


A. W. Elson & 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
and SUPPLIES 


We are the largest 
manufacturers of 
School Furniture 
and School Sup- 
plies in America. 
We build several 
styles of desks, both 
adjustable and sta- 
tionary. Write for free catalogue 
before you order elsewhere. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 
90 WABASH AVE., - CHICAGO 


RLDS EVENTS 


Aicthastrated Monthly Re- 


World’s 


Events 
month complete 
world’s progress, giving all the news 


furnishes every. 
survey of the 


worth knowing and remembering. 
You are sure to be interested in its 
comprehensive Worid Review, Special 
Articles by the Best Writers on Sub- 
jects of Vital Public Interest, Men 
and Women of the Hour, Platform 
Orators, Important Happenings 
Everywhere, Page of Current Car- 
toons, Calendar of the Month’s News 
Classified, and Dr. Fess’ Fearless and 
Impartial Editorials. 

You haven’t time to wade through 
the columns of the daily newspaper 
searching for the real news, neither 
do you care to pay from $1.50 to $4.00 
for the expensive news magazines. 
Yet you must keep informed. How 
are you to do it? World’s Events has 
solved this problem for you. It pos- 
sesses the same merit as a news mag- 
azine as do the Review of Reviews, 
World To-Day and World’s Work, 
yet you can get it at a mere fraction 
of their cost. It is fresh, newsy, en- 
tertaining, inspiring. It is readable, 
comprehensive and practical—just the 
sort of a magazine you want to read 
and rely upon. World’s Events maga- 
zine will be sent to you every month 
for 60 cerits year. Subscriptions may 
be forwarded through Catholic School 


Journal, P. O. Box 1406, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Typewriter for Sale. 


A $100 Smith-Premier typewriter, 
practically as good as new. Will sell 
for $35 cash. Send for sample of 
its work. Catholic School Journal, 
P. O. Box 1406, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Wonde ful Cross 


It illuminates in 
the dark. pro- 
lucing a beauti- 
u 


illuminates prac- 
tically alife time. 
particularly 


mand S0c with any 
of the following 
inscriptions, 
which can be 


Shepherd.”’ 
Shall 
Give thee Light.” 
“Jesus. 
ILLUMINATED NOVELTY CO. 
East Providence, R. I. 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


Teachers, Pastors and Guardians who are 
readers of The Journal are frequently asked 
to recommend suitable higher educational 
institutions in different parts of the United 
States. To provide brief information and 
the addresses of such institutions, The Jour: 
nal will print cards as below at special low 
rates made known on applicatier. 


«-- HOLY ROSARY ACADEMY... 
CORLISS, WIS. 

St. Catherine's Academy conducted by 
the Sisters of St Dominic, Racine, Wis , will 
transfer its Boarding School Department 
for young ladies the coming scholastic year 
to Corliss, Wis. 

‘The location of the new school is every- 
thing that could be desired; the air is re- 
markably pure and invigorating. The build- 
ing, a brick structure, is very comodious, 
well ventilated, and is equipped with all 
modern improvements. 

The Academy maintains seven fully 
equipped departments of study. An Ele- 
mentary; a Commercial, and an Academic 
Department; a Conservatory of Music; De- 
partments of Art; of Expression and of 
Domestic Science 

The Sisters will give a prominent place 
in their curriculum of studies to Domestic 
Science. ‘The pupils will be taught plain 
sewing, domestic bookkeeping, the elements 
of cooking and baking, of laundering and 
general housekeeping. 

All passenger trains of the Chicazo, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Road make regular 
stops at Corliss. The Academy is only ten 
minutes walk from the depot. 

Terms moderate. 

For catalogue apply to, ‘ 

Directress, 5t. Catherine’s Academy 
RACINE, WIS. 


CARLTON ACADEMY. 
Summit, N. J. 

A well-appointed boarding school for boys 
preparing for college. Students have much 
individual attention by competent instruc- 
tors. School has chaplain and approval of 
Rt. Rev. Bishop of the diocese. 

Charles H. Schultz, A. M., Headmaster. 


HOLY CROSS COLLEGE. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers—Oldest 
Catholic College in New England—Largest 
Catholic College in America. Magnificent 
healthful location, new buildings, library, 
gymnasium and baths, modern equipment 
throughout. Board and tuition, $260 per 
annum, 

Bulletins of, information on application to 
Rev. Thomas E. Murphy, 8S. J., President. 


ST. CECILIA ACADEMY. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

A Boarding School for Young Ladies, 

Collegiate course of study, sound, logical 
throughout. Music and Art Departments 
conducted by teachers of great skill and ex- 
perience, 

Object—to give pupils a thorough educa- 
tion of mind and heart, to help them de- 
velop healthy bodies, womanly characters and 
gracious manners, Climate genial, invigor- 
ating, eminently helpful to delicate consti- 
tutions. Apply to Dominican Sisters, 


ST. MARY’S OF THE WOODS. 

An institution for the higher education of 
young ladies. Collegiate, academic and pre- 
paratory departments. Founded in 1840 by 
Sisters of Providence, Ruille-Sur-Loir, 
France. Chartered in 1846 and empowered 
to confer academic honors and collegiate de- 
grees. For catalog address Sisters of Provi- 
dence, St, Legge a of the Woods, St, Mary’s, 
Vigo County, Ind 


Violin.Music Fre 


luce our New Violin Geta) and 


To introd SPECIAL 
VIOLIN OFFER we willsend for the next thirty 
s our50cent music book; contains 24 pieces ofcopy- 
ht music. such as Over. ures, Waltzes, two-stops, 
pr on ne pansy. We want to get our new han 
© illustrated catalog of Violins, Guitars, Mandol 
‘usical Supplies, Strings, Bows, han 
ry Violin player; so if A will send the names 
r persons who play the Violi ill send 
music book, free, also our catalog. Write names 
addresses plainly and enclose five foent stamps to pay 
postage and mailing cost of your music 


Potten 
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: 
Organists and Clergyn 
for a copy (free) of "Modern Tendencies in Pipe a 
Organ Fallding. Estimates promptly furnished. 
Organs from $1,500 to $50,000, Recent ezampley of : 
our work: St. John’s Episcopal, Troy, N. Y.; ae 
Ponce de Leon Ave. Baptist, Atianta,Ga.; German- Al 
erican Music Hall, Akron, Ouio; First Baptist, 4 
scopal, 
lhicago; 
\\\ 
every Christian 
Home. Will 
read in the dark: 
/ “I. H.N.” “I. H. 
SONS)... 


The Most Desirable 


Christmas Gift 
«te To Your Pastor or Chaplain 


FORTY"SECOND YEAR 


SOPYRIGHT StvLe 34 
Length 46 inches 


This Beautiful “Blue Flag” Confessional Cloak | 


is the finest Christmas gift you can make to a priest, and one 
which he would never forget. 


Net, $18.00 
“22.50 
“ 25.20 
35. = 31.50 
10 percent discornt on prices in first column if paid in 30 ars; 
which reduces them as shown in second column marked ‘ or 
Measures needed are size of Roman collar and epee 
measure. lf convenient, height and weig 
Let us send a cloak with privilege to return promptly at our 
expense if not satisfactory. 
Order oosty and avoid the Christmas rush. 


ZIMMERMANNBROS: 


484 East Water Street 


‘Wistoasia 


(See Page 197) 


FREE. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Christmas 
Offers 


BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE 


The Popular Catholic 
Family Monthly 


Subscription $2.00 a Year 


Quantity Prices 


which enable you to: givé Benziger’s Magazine 
as a Christmas present to your friends; to 
secure subscriptions and earn a good commis- 
sion; or to get your own subscription free. 

Lhe regular subscription price of Benziger’s 
Magazine is $2.00. But for every two subscrip- 
tions you send us we will givs you one sub- 
scription Free. Therefore 


$4.00 wil pay tor.3 Subscriplions 
8. 00 6 66 

12.00 “ 9 


200 “ 
GOOD CHEER FOR THE WHOLE YEAR 


You can make some one happy a whole 
year by giving him or her a year’s subscription 
to Benziger’s Magazine. 

Every month, when the Magazine is re- 
ceived, it will be a remembrance of your 
friendship. 

Nothing else will give so much pleasure for 
so long a time for so little money. 

Handsome Christmas Card, with your name 
inscribed as donor, sent to those to whom you 
present the Magazine. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


New York, 36-38 Barclay Street 
Cincinnati, 343 Main Street 
Chicago, 211-213 Madison Street 
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For showing on the screen opaque ob- 
jects, book illustrations, engravings,‘and 
lantern slides. \ 

It is the most perfect instrument of its 
kind. 

It has a detachable Book-Holder. 

It concentrates all light on the object. 

It shows printed matter correctly. 

Direct Vision Spectroscopes 
Diffraction Gratings. 

Especially arranged for educational use. We 
can import these duty free at extremely low 
prices. 

Wireless Telegraph Quitfits 

For schoolroom and experimental work. Com- 
plete sending and receiving stations, 

Lantern Slid Mier pi 

Illustrating Botany, Geology and other sct- 
ences. Lists on application. 

WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 

Dept. 2, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Diamond imperial 
Black Ink 


A clear black ink that does not gum or 
corrode the pen and is the best 
ink for achool use. 


Price in Bulk 
1 gallon jugs, 
each $1.00 


Per gal. 
5 gal. Kegs 75 
70 


20° 
50 Barrels .60 


Do not buy 


chy ap inks 


They. thicken 

3 nk-well. 

> Ask your dealer 
for Diamond 
Ink. He will de- 
liver it to you, or 
order direct from 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Ohe 
E. J. Johnson 
Company 
38 Park Row, New York. 


Producers of 


SLATE 
BLACK BOARDS 


Send for our Estimate 
giving us full particulars 
as to your requirements. 


Our 1907 Blackboard 
pamphlet sent on appii- 
cation, 


ROOFING SLATE 


Dvrand-Steel 
Lockers and 
Wardrobes 


Are fire-proof, 

sanitary, and 

indestructible. 
For usein Churches, 


Schools, Academies, 
and Gymnasiums. 


Churchill & Spalding 


488 Carrol Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Enliven Your 
School Work 


Nothingstimulatesthe 
pupils and interests 
the parents so much 
asthe school exhibi- 
tion or entertainment. 
We have programs 
for all the Holidays, 
special occasions and 
Friday afternoons. 


Send for Complete Catalog 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 6 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., l4c. 
Calendars and La:ge Portraits— Name 
any wanted, each 5cts, -Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilzrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts, 
Santa Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 


ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A , 


Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each, 10c. 

Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts, 4 x 5 inches. Set 
of 60 for 35 cts, 5x8inches 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 

Blue Stamping Powder— 
pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 

Program, Ro!! of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least cis asd’ ior catalog, 
Please do not send stamps or check. 

All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 50 Cedar Falls, lowa 


| Manhattan 


PRANKLIN, OH] 


AND GOWNS 


Georgetown 
St. Francis 
Xavier Harvard 
Fordham Yale 
Holy Gross and others 


Cotrell & 
Albany. N. Y. 
Bulletin and Samples on request 


Reliabie Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
The Standard Pens of the World. 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at peutonga, 1 


CP 


‘Betected Numbers: 


303, 404. 604 FE. F, 601 E. F., 232, 
1044, and Stub poiats 1908. 1043. 
For Vertical Writing, 1 1045, 1046, and 1047, 


aSK YOUR DEALER FoR THEM. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York, 


ChurehChairs MoUSA 
School DesKs.wrile. 


& Directory of Supplies and Equipment = 
p 
The New | 
Reflecting Lantern | 
| 
a 
MOND | NIKO 


SPELLING 
LANGUAGE 
GRAMMAR 
ARITHMETIC 
GEOGR APHY 


NOTABLE SCHOOL BOOKS 


Recent Publication- 


SPELLING 
LANGUAGE- 
GRAMMAR 
ARITHMETIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


Hiunt’s Progressive Course 
in Spelling. 


Presenting a vocabulary of 9,000 words 
in harmony with the laws of association. ° 


{By the book children are taught how to 
spell words which will be to them a working 
vocabulary—useful in every day life. 


{The author says “the aim is to render 
pupils self-helpful and independent in the 
mastery of words.” : 


Send fer ‘‘How and When to Teach Spelling” 
An outline course in Word Study, and “The 
Pendulum has Swung Back,"” No Charge. 


Steps in English 
Books one and two. 


Steps to Observation 
Steps to Inspiration 
Steps to vivid and elegant expression 


UThe realization of thought-expression as an 
ideal in the Teaching of Language. 


{The side by side presentation of the prin- 
ciples of Grammar with the study of Con- 
structive English. 


GA series of books which were bound to come 
—teachers had been looking for them. 


Send for ‘‘English in the Grades” 
Price 0 cents, but gratis to you. 


Milne’s Arithmelics. 


The latest achievementin arithmetic making. 


“Concrete Problems relating to every day 
life. Not unsuited, not improbable. They 
are based on methods developed by actual 
practice and not on untried theories. 


“The Method is inductive without being 
tedious or redundant. To teach one thing at 
a time and that done well is the aim of the 
teachers using this notable series of Arith- 
metics. 


Roddy’s Geographies 
Elementary and Complete Books. 


VA series of Geographies which have won 
the regard of Catholic Educators because they 
combine sensible drill work with modern 
methods. 


{The clear interesting style of the author in 
the descriptive lessons; the accuracy of detail 
and the harmony in color of the attractive 
maps; the beauty of the pictures which invar- 
jably illustrate the text; the copius map and 
text questions; the definiteness of the whole 
plan make the books in every sense practical 
and teachable. 


Descriptive 
Circulars 
will be 
sent on 


request 


American Book Company 


521-531 Wabash Avenue, -- - CHICAGO 


Descriptive 
Circulars 
will be 
sent on 


request 
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